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Did you know— 


It takes 350 Ibs. of fat to fire 


one 12” naval shell! 


Bur is more important in wartime than many 


other items, because fat is a double-barreled war 
weapon. Fat supplies high-energy food value for 
the armed forces and Lend-Lease—and fat also 
is one of the most important ingredients in the 
manufacture of ammunition. Our country will 
be hard-pressed for fats for the duration, and 
we, as one of the nation’s leading producers, are 
using every effort in urging you to patriotically 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE ! 


* 0s * 


Geared to take the punishment 
of high-speed mixing 
Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures 


Takes up air quickly and holds 
volume in creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening for the extra 
strain of war economy 


om aancccnna 0 Sabetgaion etsenetncee: 


obey the government’s request—save shortening 
by avoiding waste! 

Of course, this doesn’t mean cutting the quality 
of your merchandise— that won’t help the public 
and it’s poor business. We’ve compiled a booklet 
“101 Practical Ways to Save Fats and Oils” — 
in the bakeshop and kitchen. Write Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co., 21 West St., New York 6, 
N. Y., for your free copy. 
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ADAPTATION TO UNDERNUTRITION' 


H. H. MITCHELL, Pu.D. 


Division of Animal Nutrition, University of Illinois, Urtana 


of war. Naval blockades, the ‘“‘scorched earth” 

policy of retreating armies, and the looting of con- 
quered countries are largely responsible for this association, 
although the diversion of manpower from food production 
to war industries plays its part. 

However, a state of war is not the only cause of under- 
nutrition. Crop failures, a low economic status, and ignor- 
ance of food values and food needs may induce under- 
nourishment. In our own country in normal times we 
undoubtedly have considerable undernutrition, but prob- 
ably not to the extent that we may have been led to believe. 

I would like to discuss with you the reaction of the 
human body to undernutrition. I admit at the outset that 
direct and complete evidence of the reactions to be dis- 
cussed is not at hand. As with many other phases of 
human physiology, in forming our decisions we must rely 
a good deal on experimental work with the lower animals. 

There are two possible situations that we might con- 
sider: either the human body is able to adapt itself in some 
degree to a restricted food supply or it must stand the full 
consequences of such a critical situation. ; 

Current writings in nutrition seem to imply that the 
body has no adaptive powers when faced with an inade- 
quate supply of food, other than the loss in body weight 
induced by an insufficient calorie intake, and the voluntary 
restriction of muscular activity induced by muscular weak- 
ness. The first expedient will, in effect, cut a man down 
to the size of his caloric supply, and the second will seriously 
impair his productive capacity, or even send him to bed. 
Such adaptation, if it can truly be called such, would be 
totally inadequate in the face of any serious shortage of 
food, and continued survival would be impossible. od 

Fortunately, the human body is a flexible one whose 
functions and needs readily respond to changing conditions 
of the body itself and of its environment. Barcroft (1) 
has discussed interestingly the adaptation of the human 
body to stresses and strains encountered in the ordinary 
course of existence, such as the strain of intense muscular 
activity, of pregnancy in the female, and of anoxia. He 
shows that adaptation is readily and satisfactorily ac- 
complished when physiological functioning changes in an 
orderly way, when the changes are reversible, and when the 
alteration in any one function or property issmall. Hence, 
every successful adaptation is an integration of many small 
changes in function. ‘A great result may be obtained by 
the summation of several small changes, and a still greater 
result may be obtained by their multiplication. The 
amount of blood driven round the body is susceptible of a 
variation in the region of nine-fold. That is not true either 
of the pulse rate or the stroke volume; it is achieved by 
variation in each of the order of three-fold and by the 
multiplication of the two.” 

Adaptation to anoxia consists of an increase in the venti- 
lation of the lungs, a fall in alveolar carbon dioxide tension 
with a concomitant rise in alveolar oxygen tension, an in- 
crease in blood alkalinity kept within bounds by an in- 
creased excretion of alkalies by the kidney, an increase 
in the number of erythrocytes and of hemoglobin in the 
blood, and an increased cardiac output. 

Definite evidence of adaptation, or acclimatization, to 
hot and cold environments is at hand. Continued ex- 
posure to dry heat and to muscular work reduces the work 
pulse rate, the rectal temperature, and, to a lesser degree, 


seems to be an inevitable concomitant 


1 Read before a meeting of the Division of Biological Sciences 
of the University of Illinois, March 21, 1944. 


, the human. 


the vasomotor instability characteristic of heat damage (2). 
Such acclimatization persists for at least 3 weeks of cold 
weather, and involves adaptive changes in the rate of 
sweat secretion. 

Continued exposure to cold induces adaptations involv- 
ing increased thyroid activity, a possibly increased basal 
metabolism, and a more responsive peripheral vaso- 
constriction (3). In certain species of lower animals, the 
occurrence of extremely cold weather induces a peculiar 
type of adaptation characterized by an extreme depression 
in body temperature and in the metabolic level, permitting 
survival of the animal until more favorable weather and 
food conditions prevail. Hibernation is an extreme in- 
stance of adaptation to cold and may be induced in certain 
species of animals by imposing the proper environmental 
conditions. ] 

It is interesting to note in this connection that Benedict 
(4), in his studies of the effect of the environment on the 
temperature of the human skin, secured the services of a 
professional artist’s model as a subject because she could 
withstand exposures in the nude to temperatures as low 
as 14° C. for several hours without shivering. Fortunately, 
artists’ models are not selected on the basis of this physio- 
logical attribute, which, it appears, may be acquired in the 
course of their professional experience. 

The body possesses the ability to adapt itself to harmful 
constituents of the diet. An increased tolerance to the 
continued ingestion of arsenic has been well established in 
A decreased rate of absorption of alcohol 


occurs in the heavier drinker and contributes to his greater 


tolerance for this narcotic. Lawrenz (5) has shown in our 
laboratory that continued ingestion of diets containing 
fluorine in concentrations of only borderline toxicity will 
induce in the albino rat an increasing wastage of the 
element in both feces and urine. The rate of adaptation 
of this type decreases with elapsed time in accordance 
with the equation describing the curve of diminishing in- 
crements and is somewhat less efficient the greater the 
proportion of fluorine in the consumed food. Maximum 
adaptation corresponds to increases of 60 to 100 per cent 
in the proportion of ingested fluorine eliminated by the 
intestine and kidneys. 

Selye, in his studies (6) which are concerned with the 
adaptation of animals to various harmful or stress agents, 
has developed the concept of “adaptation energy.” He 
has shown that when an organism is exposed to a stimulus, 
to the quality or intensity of which it is not adapted, it 
responds with a reaction which has been termed the 
“general adaptation syndrome.” This syndrome is a 
nonspecific response to damage as such. Its main symp- 
toms are adrenal enlargement, involution of the lymphatic 
organs, degeneration and death of cells in various tissues, 
ulcer formation in the digestive tract, and edema formation. 
“These symptoms are the same whatever the specific 
nature of the damaging agent may be. Drugs, surgical 
injuries, spinal shock, excessive muscular exercise, all elicit 
this same reaction” (7). The general adaptation syn- 
drome develops in three distinct stages: that of the alarm 
reaction, that of resistance, and that of exhaustion. Dur- 
ing the alarm reaction the resistance of the animal organ- 
ism is increased, not only to the stimulus with which the 
reaction had been elicited, but also to agents of a different 
nature. However, during the stage of resistance, this 
nonspecific resistance vanishes rapidly at a time when the 
specific resistance to the agent with which the animal has 
been pretreated, is still very high. Ultimately, this specific 
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resistance, or adaptation, vanishes also on continued appli- 
cation of the damaging agent and the stage of exhaustion 
ensues. The loss of adaptation, first of the nonspecific 
type and then of the specific type, to Selye seems to indi- 
cate an exhaustion of something needed for the fight against 
the damaging agent which he terms “adaptation energy” 
and assumes that it is present in every individual, albeit 
in limited quantity. This hypothetical “energy” is def- 
initely expendable, but is not replaceable by food energy. 

These illustrations of physiological adaptation to strains 
and stresses encountered by an organism within itself and 
as part of its environment, would lead one strongly to 
expect that the body will not submit to dietary insult or 
dietary inadequacy without actively engendering reactions 
that will minimize, or even obviate entirely, the damaging 
effects that otherwise would be produced. It is hardly 
conceivable that man could have survived the many 
thousands of years since his origin, during which food 
shortages and famines have recurred frequently, without 
having developed adaptive mechanisms to alleviate the 
effects of such crises in his existence. 

Before discussing the evidence for such adaptations, let 
us examine the intensity of the dietary crises that humans 
have survived and are now surviving. 

During a world war, the food supply of blockaded coun- 
tries is seriously curtailed, while at the same time the need 
for food is increased. The people work harder, wear 
poorer clothing, and heat their homes sparingly. In par- 
ticular, the supply of proteins and fats diminishes in 
countries into which these nutrients are normally imported. 
The extremity to which the food consumption of the 
Central Powers in the first World War was reduced, and 
its consequences were evident in the prevalence of malnu- 
trition. Starvation and death were not uncommon, but 
survival was the rule. 

Food conditions in Europe in the present war are de- 
scribed, as far as available data permit, in a report of the 
Economic Intelligence Service of the League of Nations 
dated June 1942 (8). Estimated daily calorie intakes per 
consumption unit of workers’ families were approximately 
50 per cent of the 3060 calories required in Poland, Italy, 
and Finland, between 50 and 75 per cent in France and 
Belgium, and approximately 80 per cent in Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, Holland, and Germany. Heavy workers in these 
countries receive supplementary rations, but for the ‘“nor- 
mal consumer” even these estimates may be high because 
rationed foods are not always available. 

Serious restrictions in the consumption of fats, meats, 
and dairy products imply inadequate supplies of vitamin 
A, calcium, and possibly protein, while restricted produc- 
tion of vegetables, except potatoes, and difficulties in dis- 
tribution, have probably led to inadequate supplies of 
minerals and vitamins, especially in urban areas. 

Later reports from more or less official sources indicate a 
deterioration in the food situation in Europe. In Holland, 
the per capita consumption of energy was estimated at 
1500 calories in November of 1942 (9), and a similar 
estimate has been reported for Norway (10). 

These statistics, and many others that may be cited, 
illustrate the dietary stress to which the human body is 
being subjected in those parts of the world where the im- 
pact of the war is most severe. While misery and death 
from starvation and malnutrition are sadly prevalent in 
these areas, survival is the rule. How is it possible? 

In 1917, Benedict of the Nutrition Laboratory in 
Boston, and his group of very capable associates, initi- 
ated an experiment on 25 young men to afford at least 
a partial explanation to this enigma (11). The diet of 
half of this group was reduced, without changing the kinds 
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of foods eaten, so that the subjects lost approximately 12 
per cent of their body weight over a period of 3 to 109 
weeks. At the end of this time, the food intake was 
raised to maintain the lowered body weight at a constant 
level for the remainder of the experiment which lasted 
4 months. Throughout the entire experiment, the sub- 
jects carried on their usual collegiate activities, and in 
addition submitted to numerous physiological and psycho- 
logical tests. 

The presentation and discussion of the data obtained 
from the experimental and control subjects. fill over 700 
pages of the report, but the high light of the findings for 
our purposes can be briefly told. 

The normal demand of the men prior to the dietary alter- 
ation ranged from 3200 to 3600 calories daily. During 
the period of dietary restriction, the test group subsisted 
for 3 weeks on 1400 calories without special disturbance, 
After 12 per cent of their body weights had been lost, it 
was possible to maintain the lower weight on an average of 
1950 calories daily, or but a little more than half of the 
food energy originally required. 

The basal metabolic rate had been lowered by 18 per 
cent and the energy required to move the lowered body 
weight through a kilometer of horizontal distance had 
decreased by 22.7 per cent. The energy required per 
horizontal kilogram-meter had decreased 12 per cent. 
Some disturbance in motor coordination, in muscular per- 
formance and in the capacity for effective work had oe- 
curred generally, but most such changes occurred during 
the period of weight reduction. The activity of the men, 
as measured by pedometer records, had not changed ap- 
preciably. A mild secondary anemia had developed. 

Here, then, we have objective evidence of the adaptive 
powers of the human body when faced with a severe 
restriction in its total food supply. Under these conditions 
the body economizes in its expenditure of energy, both in 
its basal metabolic activities and in its performance of 
muscular work. It is true that deleterious effects on the 
neuromuscular functioning were in evidence, but it is signif- 
icant that the associated changes were largely confined to 
the period of adjustment when the weight of the body was 
decreasing. 

Evidence of the adaptation of the growing organism toa 
deficiency of protein in the diet is afforded by experiments 
of Jackson (12) on young rats. Albino rats were maintain- 
ed for 15 weeks at a body weight of about 50 gm. by 
restricting the protein intake, which was given separately 
from the main energy foods in a mixture of yeast and wheat 
germ. A diet free of protein but adequate in minerals 
and the vitamins present in cod liver oil was fed ad libitum. 
The amount of yeast-wheat germ mixture required to 
maintain constant body weight in the rats decreased about 
13 per cent after the first 3 weeks of feeding. The volun- 
tary intake of the energy foods decreased also some 25 
per cent daily. It seemed clear that in these growing 
animals a restriction of protein to an amount just sufficient 
to maintain a youthful body weight, induced a definitely 
more economical use of both protein and energy. 

The protein nutrition of a rural population in middle 
Tennessee was reported in 1943 by a group of investigators 
from Vanderbilt University (13). The diets of some 1200 
persons in this area were studied, all of whom were sub- 
jected to a physical examination and to analyses of blood 
samples for serum proteins. Particular attention was 
directed to the occurrence of edema not attributable to 
other than dietary causes, since edema is the only practical 
evidence of protein deficiency that can be obtained from 
such a survey as this. The mean protein intake of the 
white subjects of all ages was 64 gm. daily, that of the 
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negro subjects 48 gm. Frequent and severe deficiencies 
in protein intake were observed, as judged by current 
dietary standards, but only 10 per cent of the population 
manifested the clinical symptom of low serum albumin 
levels and only 3 per cent gave evidence of edema. De- 
fciencies were found in the intake of calories and the pro- 
portion of the protein intake supplied by animal foods was 
low. These conditions should accentuate the protein de- 
ficiency. The authors of the report were obviously mysti- 
fied by their failure to find objective signs of protein de- 
ficiency in a considerable proportion of the population, 
and by the lack of correlation of the relatively few symp- 
toms observed with the protein intake. An explanation 
that the authors of the report did not consider is the possi- 
bility that most of those who were subsisting on a level of 
protein initially inadequate to cover their needs for this es- 
sential nutrient had successfully adapted themselves to their 
limited protein supply, with the subsidence of deficiency 
symptoms that may have developed during the period of 
adaptation. 

An initial deficiency of minerals in the diet induces cer- 
tain changes in anatomical structure and physiological 
functioning that can be fairly interpreted as adaptation 
processes favoring survival of the animal under the con- 
dition of inadequate food supply. The compensatory 
hypertrophy of the thyroid gland in response to a low- 
iodine supply in the food is evidently an attempt to make 
the most of what little iodine reaches the tissues. Para- 
thyroid hypertrophy under certain conditions of low 
calcium intake or impaired calcium utilization bears a like 
significance. A low salt intake may lead to the practical 
disappearance of sodium and chlorine from the urine. 

The dairy cow, even while producing milk, adapts her- 
self to a low calcium intake with no impairment of health, 
breeding efficiency, or milk production over a period of 
5 or 6 years (14, 15). According to the authors of this 
report from the University of Minnesota: ‘Balance trials 
furnished the explanation of these results in indicating an 
ability of dairy type cows to adjust themselves to the Ca 
content of the ration and to conserve the quantity ingested 
when this was limited.” 


: ——* 
Longwell, in unpublished experiments from our labo- ' 


ratory, has shown that rats offered an adequate diet except 
for a very low calcium content equal to about 0.6 mg. 
daily, are initially in strong negative calcium balance, but 
eventually, in the course of 12 to 16 days, reach a state of 
calcium equilibrium. 

Instances of the adaptation of the human body to low 
calcium regimes have been reported from Ceylon (16), 
India (17), and among the indigent of Scotland (18). 
Growing children in Ceylon habituated to a low calcium 
diet have been found to store in their bodies up to 89 per 
cent of an intake of calcium (0.2 to 0.25 gm. daily) only 
one fifth to one fourth of that recommended in current 
dietary standards. Three adult subjects in India, con- 
suming vegetarian diets based on rice and whole wheat 
and very low in calcium content, were studied with refer- 
ence to their calcium status. The findings on two of the 
subjects indicate a successful adaptation to this restricted, 
calcium supply. Inmates of an institution for the poor in 
Scotland who had become accustomed over a period of 
years to a diet containing only 3 or 4 mg. calcium daily 
per kilogram body weight, were found to be in calcium 
equilibrium, or near equilibrium. These persons were be- 
yond middle life and many of them showed evidences of 
osteoporosis by x-ray examination, but these symptoms of 
calcium deficiency may have developed during the period 
of adjustment to the low level of calcium intake occasioned 

y their economic status. 
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calcium is brought about. 


‘become depleted (21) due to low calcium nutrition. 
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A more recent study (19) of the calcium nutrition of 
two healthy women on a rice diet is at least suggestive in 
this connection. One woman was a Japanese accustomed 
to this sort of diet; the other, a Caucasian. The Japanese 
subject was capable of maintaining calcium equilibrium on 
the very low intake of 2.2 mg. per kilogram body weight 
daily, whereas the calcium balance of the Caucasian sub- 
ject was strongly negative on the same diet. 

In 1941 Steggerda and I (20) proposed an average 
figure for the calcium requirement of adult human sub- 
jects, based upon metabolism studies carried out in his 
laboratory on 9 subjects subsisting on a diet in which about 
two thirds of the calcium content was provided by milk 
products. Our average value was 9.55 mg. calcium daily 
per kilogram body weight, but the individual subjects 
varied in this respect from 7.2 to 14.0 mg. per kilogram 
daily. In discussing this variability and its bearing upon 
certain problems in practical nutrition, we had the follow- 
ing to say: 

The common procedure of estimating the prevalence of calcium 
undernutrition in a population by comparing the estimated cal- 
cium content of individual or family dietaries (an estimation sub- 
ject to large error) with an average requirement, can yield 
judgments of extremely dubious validity, not only because of 
individual variability in requirement and of differences in the 
utilization of the calcium of different foods, but also because of the 
great adaptive powers of the human organism. It appears that in 
the presence of an inadequate supply of any nutrient, including 
calcium, the body can adjust itself to the situation, either by a 
more economical use of what little is available, or by a lowering of 
its own requirements, so that eventually it comes into equilibrium 
with the limited food supply. Only during this adjustment period 
can the body be adjudged undernourished, since only in this period 
is the body suffering a loss of nutriment. When adaptation is 
complete, the body replaces from its restricted supply all losses of 
the nutrient from its body, and unless some subsidiary ill effects 
ensue, it may reasonably be regarded as adequately supplied with 
food. 


If I were to edit this statement today, it would be only 
to safeguard against a possible implication that the body 
can adjust itself to any nutritive level, however low. Ob- 
viously, adjustment is possible only within certain limits 
at present unknown. 

Some light has been thrown on the problem of the means 
by which adaptation of the animal body to a low supply of 
In experiments on growing rats 
it was found that the extent to which dietary calcium 
is utilized increases as the stores of calcium in the skeleton 
Con- 


cerning these results the author comments: 


In this connection one might naturally ask if it is desirable to 
keep the Ca stores filled. Our present knowledge is not sufficient 
to answer this question, but it does seem likely that Ca stores may 
be considerably reduced and Ca utilization consequently improved 
without any harmful effect on the individual. 


Evidence may also be cited, from experiments on labo- 
ratory animals as well as on children, for the theory that 
in the calcium nutrition of the body, and especially at low 
levels of calcium consumption, there is re-utilization of 
calcium ions liberated from functional combinations in the 
tissues and body fluids in the course of metabolism. These 
liberated ions would be just as available for the reconstruc- 
tion of such combinations as are the calcium ions picked up 
from the intestinal tract by the circulating blood. Such a 
conservation of body calcium may proceed to such an extent 
in the growing rat (22, 23) or the growing child (24) as to 
suppress entirely the maintenance requirement of calcium. 
The situation with reference to other inorganic ions may 
be similar. It has been suggested, even in the metabolism 
of protein, that the re-utilization of nitrogenous metabolites 
may occur and thus effect a conservation of body nitrogen, 
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but in this case the process is somewhat more difficult to 
visualize. 

Evidence of adaptation of animals and man to low levels 
of vitamin supply has been reported for thiamin. Experi- 
ments performed in Yugoslavia (25) showed that birds 
subjected from 4 to 6 months to a preparatory feeding 
regime consisting of a diet very low in thiamin and sub- 
sequently fed a rice and white bread diet, survived two or 
three times as long as birds not so treated, without show- 
ing symptoms of polyneuritis. Apparently the preparatory 
period of thiamin deprivation induced adaptive processes 
that greatly deferred the ill effects of further deprivation. 

A physician stationed in a hospital in Java was struck 
by the fact that in that land of low thiamin diets where 
beriberi frequently occurs, the medical profession was not 
able to distinguish the many symptoms of so-called sub- 
clinical beriberi that are described, for example, by Williams 
and Spies in Vitamin B, (Thiamin) and Its Use in Medi- 
cine. He therefore determined the thiamin output in 
the urine of 15 native Javanese subsisting upon their 
regular diets and in an apparently normal state of health 
(26). He found this output to be very low (0 to 63 meg.) 
compared with the values usually found in this country. 
However, when given a test dose of thiamin (2 to 4 mg. 
subcutaneously) the percentage recovered in the urine in 
the subsequent 24 hours was not subnormal (2 to 50, but 
mostly 10 to 30 meg.). The conclusion drawn from this 
study was that a chronic low thiamin intake may induce an 
adaptation in the body, characterized in part by a lowering 
of the saturation level in the tissues. 


These adaptation processes induced by low vitamin in-, 


takes may involve a more efficient use of the low supply 
available. 
of vitamin A required to ward off deficiency symptoms 
and that required for storage of the vitamin in the liver 
(27), suggesting a more and more wasteful use of it as the 
supply in the food increases. Furthermore, if rats, fed 
to induce liver stores of vitamin A, are then placed on a 
diet free of the vitamin, the daily loss from the liver be- 
comes smaller as the stores are depleted (27). 

The prolonged lag’ between the time when a man is re- 
‘moved from his normal diet and given a diet very low in 
some particular vitamin, and the time when objective 
signs of damage to the body appear, a lag that may extend 
over 5 or 6 months, is ordinarily interpreted as the time 
required to deplete the store of the vitamin in the tissues. 
However, for most vitamins the storage capacity in the 
tissues is small. This is particularly true of thiamin, 
ascorbic acid, riboflavin, and most of the water-soluble 
vitamins. With these nutrients, the long latent period be- 
tween the initiation of a grossly deficient diet and the ap- 
pearance of the gross symptoms of damage may represent 
an interval of time during which the body is striving to 
adapt itself to the critical situation by reducing its ex- 
penditures of the vitamin and by making better use of the 
dietary supply. This would be analogous to the “‘stage of 
resistance” of Selye. If the diet is grossly deficient, the- 
stage of resistance merges into the stage of exhaustion. 
Adaptation has not been completely successful in warding 
off disaster. On the other hand, if the diet is less severely 
deficient, complete adaptation may occur and disaster be 
averted. This satisfactory outcome has evidently been 
effected to a large extent in countries and geographic 
areas where food supplies are limited and where diets that 
we would consider balanced are difficult or impossible to 
devise because of prevailing economic conditions. 

The question whether even in such instances the nutri- 
tive status of a population could be considered optimal, 
most of you, I am sure, would answer in the negative and 
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quite probably you would be right. However, the case 
is not at all clear-cut, and needs experimental study. Cer. 
tainly we might suppose that a man adapted to a calcium 
intake only half of the usual standard may not have the 
reserve considered necessary to tide him over periods when 
the calcium supply is even less than that to which he has 
become habituated. But then the probability of the oe. 
currence of such dietary accidents would appear to be 
much less in his case than in that of a man accustomed toa 
liberal calcium supply and a wasteful use of it. 

Again, a deficient calorie supply leads, as Benedict has 
shown, to a lowered basal metabolism before adaptation is 
complete. For that reason may we say that, after going 
through this experience, a man is less well nourished than 
he was originally? We Americans may take considerable 
pride in the fact that our basal metabolic rates are con- 
siderably higher, apparently, than those of races or nations 
that we may consider inferior to us in many ways. By 
this criterion, however, the Maya Indian of Central Amer- 
ica is our superior (28), while the Chippewa Indian and 
the Eskimo of northern Canada are even more so (29), since 
in all these instances the basal metabolic rate has been 
shown to be higher than American standards. 

Admittedly there are uncertainties as to whether health 


‘and physiological well-being are adversely affected by 
| adaptation of the body to a food supply limited in one or 
| more particulars to levels that are initially inadequate in 


meeting the body’s prevailing demands for food. If such 
effects are produced, their probable magnitude is also un- 
certain. Of this I am sure: that these demands are flexible, 
depending upon the food supply available. Due to this 
flexibility the detrimental effects of undernutrition are 
alleviated or quite possibly may be obviated entirely if the 
extent of undernutrition is not extreme. 

~~How different is the orthodox opinion on this question! 
As representative of this opinion I would like to quote a 
few sentences from a publication prepared by a committee 
of the Food and Nutrition Board and issued in November 
1943 as Bulletin 109 of the National Research Council. 
In discussing the nutritional status of communities in this 
country, assessed by comparing estimates of food consumed 
with the recommended allowances of the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board, the following statements are made on page 18 
of the bulletin: 


Few persons have had a good diet throughout life. Unless a 
perfect diet has been eaten regularly, deficiency states will not 
have been prevented and nutrition will not be perfect. Slight 
deficiencies are apt to be ignored as if they were without effect. 
Nor must the diet have been unsatisfactory over the entire past to 
lead to this undesirable state; it may have been poor for a short 
time or at intermittent periods. ... Slight deficiencies lead to 
cumulative effects just as truly as marked deficiencies. Partially, 
indeed slightly ‘deficient diets eaten regularly and periodically 
over many years have their consequences. Such conditions are 
verycommon. For these reasons deficiency states are more preva- 
lent and severe than indicated by dietary surveys. 


These ideas are contrary to the evidence that I have re- 
viewed. If taken literally, they would lead one to suppose 
that every inadequate meal leaves its scar on the body. 
They have led the committee to support fantastic claims 
with regard to the prevalence of undernutrition in America. 
The dietary surveys summarized in Table 8 of the bulletin 
indicate that two thirds to three fourths of our people are 
poorly fed, and, according to the quotation that I have just 
read, even these estimates are too low. Truly we are 4 
puny people if these ideas are correct! But they cannot be 
correct. 

They cannot be defended upon physiological grounds, be- 
cause physiologists have demonstrated the ability of the 
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body to adapt itself to many critical situations that other- 
wise would lead to serious damage or death. A man may 
succumb quickly to severe work in the high temperatures 
and humidities encountered in deep mining, but if properly 
adapted to these conditions by proper pretreatment, he 
can withstand them with no damage to himself (30). Is it 
reasonable to suppose that it is impossible for a man, 
accustomed to consuming 2 mg. thiamin daily, to adapt 
himself to less than this amount, even considerably less? 

Jolliffe (31) has directed attention to the fact that cer- 
tain conditions which he calls ‘“‘conditioning factors” raise 
the requirements for essential nutrients above basic levels. 
These conditioning factors include sex and age as indices 
of increased need; the former as it involves pregnancy and 
lactation, the latter as it involves growth. Physical exer- 
cise raises requirements for certain, but not all essentials, 
directly or indirectly. Physical rest, with its diminished 
demands for food, may alleviate symptoms of pellagra or 
beriberi. Again, exposure to light has been reported as 
increasing the need for certain nutrients such as nicotinic 
acid. Exposure to toxic substances may have a similar 
effect. To this list of conditioning factors I would like to 
add adaptation, which will either increase or decrease the 
body’s requirements for dietary essentials depending upon 
dietary habits. It is often said that man is a creature of 
habit. If he consumes a quart of milk daily he may boost 
his requirements of calcium and riboflavin to high levels, 
in part by a wasteful use of the abundant supplies available 
tohim. If he then eliminates milk from his diet, his body 
will in time become more thrifty in assimilating the dimin- 
ished supply of these nutrients and in using them for its 
needs. He adapts himself to his new diet with no perma- 
nent damage to himself. Experimental evidence and 
reasoning by analogy from other physiological adaptations 
support this belief. 


In physical chemistry the theory of Le Chatelier reads as\ 


follows: Any alteration in the factors that determine an 


equilibrium, causes the equilibrium to become displaced in | 
such a way as to oppose, as far as possible, the effect of the | 


alteration. Thus, if some stress, such as change in tem- 
perature, pressure or concentration, is brought to bear on a 
system in equilibrium, a reaction occurs, displacing the 


equilibrium in the direction which tends to undo the effect | 


of the stress. 
If the theorem of Le Chatelier is reworded to apply to 
animal life in its relation to the food supply, we have a good 


definition of nutritional adaptation: If an animal in equilib- | 
rum with its food supply (meaning a well-nourished | 
animal) is subjected to nutritional stress, such as an inade- | 


quate (or an excessive) supply of one or more of the essen- 


tial nutrients, the animal will react in such a way as to| 


minimize, as far as possible, or to undo entirely the effects 
of the nutritional stress. _ 

This conditioning factor of adaptation accounts for the 
survival of the people of Europe under the conditions of 
extremely restricted food supply, and for the amelioration 
of their nutritional status. It probably accounts for the 
ability of the people of Java, India, and Ceylon to thrive on 
calcium supplies so much less than American standards 
prescribe. It probably accounts for the ability of you and 
me to eschew with impunity such protective foods 
as milk, spinach, turnip greens or the like if we don’t 
like them. It is an important phase of that capacity of 
the human race to survive and thrive in all climates and 
regions of the earth. 
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A CRITIQUE OF VALUES SUGGESTED AS THE THIAMIN 
REQUIREMENT OF MAN' 
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portant studies dealing specifically and directly with 

the thiamin (vitamin B;) requirement of man. Only 
those papers of recent origin in which crystalline thiamin 
was employed as the reference material are considered. 
Each will be treated in the order of its appearance in the 
literature. On the basis of this critical review an opinion 
will be presented as to what may be considered the best 
approximation of the thiamin requirement of man in view 
of the rather divergent values reported from different 
laboratories. 


Te present review surveys the results of the more im- 


(1) Williams, R. D., and Mason, H. L.: Further observa- 
tions on induced thiamine (vitamin B,) deficiency and 
thiamine requirement of man. Preliminary report. 
Proc. Staff Meet. Mayo Clinic 16: 433, 1941. 

Eleven human subjects were maintained on a diet fur- 
nishing 0.40 and 0.45 mg. thiamin daily. With one excep- 
tion the subjects continued on the diet from 132 to 196 
days. Objective signs of deficiency developed in all sub- 
jects on this ration which contained an amount of thiamin 
not much, if any, below that ascribed to the poor diet in the 
Stiebeling-Phipard survey (U. S. Dept. Agric., Cire. 507, 
1939). Anemia of the hyperchromic, macrocytic type, not 
detected in previous studies of acute, severe restriction of 
thiamin intake, was observed in 5 cases during the above- 
mentioned period of moderate restriction of this vitamin. 
The subjects experienced gradual relief from the signs and 
symptoms of deficiency disease when thiamin was again 
provided. After a period of thiamin restriction extending 
over 6 months, 6 of the 11 subjects were maintained con- 
tinuously on a constant diet to which the vitamin was 
added in increasing amounts. Data from this study indi- 
cated that the optimal intake of thiamin for man is not less 
than 0.5 mg. and not more than 1.0 mg. per 1000 calories, 
derived from a diet of ordinary composition. 

Two aspects of this study require comment: The estima- 
tion of the optimal intake of man as 0.5 to 1.0 mg. per 1000 
calories (1.5 to 3.0 mg. per 3000 calories) is higher than the 
values suggested by other workers in this field (see below). 
This higher estimate may be attributed to the subjective 
criteria of thiamin adequacy (disappearance of clinical 
signs and symptoms of deficiency) employed, and to the 
poor nutritional status of the subjects prior to supplemen- 
tation of the dietary with thiamin. .The subjects were in a 
state of thiamin depletion either initially or up to one 
month prior to subsistence on graded intakes of thiamin. 
They were then given progressively increasing amounts, 
beginning with a low intake of 0.2 mg. per 1000 calories. 
Thus, during the earlier periods, opportunities for thiamin 
depletion existed. 


(2) Elsom, K. O., Reinhold, J. G., Nicholson, J. T. L., and 
Chornock, C.: The normal requirement for thiamine; 
some factors influencing its utilization and excretion. 
Am. J. Med. Sc. 203: 569, 1942. 

On the basis of studies with 6 subjects, the minimal ab- 
solute thiamin intake “compatible with health” was about 
0.65 mg., or approximately 0.35 mg. per 1000 calories. 

Several criticisms can be made of this study: (a) Al- 
though the subjects subsisted on a standardized diet, addi- 
tional quantities of the B complex other than thiamin were 
not given, to ensure that the experiment would be con- 


1 Received for publication, February 14, 1944. 


cerned solely with the evaluation of thiamin requirement, 
The authors state that ‘It seemed more desirable to study 
the behavior of thiamine when all the B factors were re- 
duced more or less proportionately.”’ Thus their estimation 
of thiamin requirement may be the resultant of several fac- 
tors rather than a true assessment of the importance of 
thiamin itself in the dietary. It is unfortunate that the 
authors had to rely almost entirely on subjective signs and 
symptoms for evaluating the nutritional status of their test 
subjects. A likely factor responsible for the limited value 
of the thiamin balance studies (intake vs. excretion of the 
vitamin) was the unreliability of the thiochrome method in 
their hands. Extracts of the composited dietary were sub- 
jected to an autoclave treatment for the extraction of the 
vitamin. It may be significant that no recovery experi- 
ments are mentioned in the assay of test extracts so treated 
though the statement is made that “the duplicate deter- 
minations agreed closely.” It is of interest that in the 
assay of the urines, which involved no autoclaving, recov- 
ery experiments were reported. Thus, it is conceivable 
that the estimation of dietary intake as 651 meg. per day 
may be erroneously low, due to mechanical losses in prepar- 
ing the test materials for assay. 

The daily excretions of thiamin were reported by these 
investigators to be unaffected by the course of the develop- 
ment of clinical deficiency. However, it should be em- 
phasized that the urinary excretion values obtained for the 
test subjects were initially in the avitaminotic range (z.., 
in the neighborhood of 50 meg. per 24 hr.). The unreli- 
ability of the thiochrome procedure for the determination 
of thiamin in urine, particularly when such small amounts 
of the vitamin are present, has been pointed out (Mason 
and Williams: J. Biol. Chem., 146: 589, 1942). 


(3) Melnick, D.: Vitamin B, (thiamine) requirement of 


man. J. Nutrition 24: 139, 1942. 

This report is based upon a variety of thiamin balance 
studies conducted on 116 subjects, none of whom had dis- 
orders which might be expected to lead either to faulty 
absorption, storage, utilization, or excretion of thiamin. 
Of the individuals, 60 were hospital staff members, labora- 
tory technicians, and obviously well-nourished hospital 
patients: these constituted the normal group. The 
remaining 56 subjects were patients who exhibited clinical 
signs or symptoms of thiamin deficiency and gave dietary 
histories of inadequate thiamin intake. In this study the 
factor determining the minimal daily requirement of 
thiamin was considered to be that critical level of dietary 
intake associated with a precipitous decrease in the urinary 
excretion values, indicating an active attempt on the part 
of the organism to conserve thiamin. The colorimetric 
method, which is free from the objections against the use of 
the thiochrome procedure for the assay of urine, was em- 
ployed. In previous papers the author reviewed the speci- 
ficity and precision of this assay technique. 

The normal individuals on average American diets 
excreted a significant fraction of the extra dietary thiamin 
in the urine; the deficient subjects used dietary thiamin to 
replenish depleted tissue stores and did not waste it by 
urinary excretion. When a test dose of thiamin was super- 
imposed on the dietary intake the extra vitamin was 
utilized like that furnished by the diet; it was conserved or 
wasted, depending on the nutritional status of the subject. 
This tendency of the depleted subject to conserve the vita- 
min was observed in both clinical and experimental 
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thiamin deficiency. The addition of the vitamin to the 
inadequte diet sufficient to raise the level of intake to that 
of the normal group, failed to effect a parallel increase in the 
urinary thiamin excretion for a considerable period of time. 
However, normal subjects showed prompt responses (in- 
creased urinary excretions) to increments in thiamin intake 
while subsisting on basal diets which furnished approxi- 
mately 1 mg. thiamin daily. Thus, a constant daily intake 
of 1 mg. was sufficient to saturate the subjects to such an 
extent that there was no necessity to conserve extra dietary 
thiamin. ‘The excretion values obtained before and after a 
period of obvious thiamin saturation in a group of 6 sub- 
jects subsisting on a dietary furnishing in the neighborhood 
of 1 mg. thiamin per day were practically the same. This 
was confirmatory proof that the period of feeding very 
large quantities of extra thiamin did not result in saturating 
the tissue stores to an extent any greater than that which 
resulted simply from a constant dietary intake of 1 mg. 

It was concluded that the minimal thiamin intake was 
1 mg. per day for the adult, or 0.35 mg. per 1000 calories. 
The recommended intake, allowing approximately a 50 
per cent margin of safety, was set at 0.50 mg. per 1000 
calories. 

An objection to this study arises from the fact that 
dietary tables were employed for the most part for estima- 
tion of the thiamin intake. However, comparisons by the 
author and by others between the calculated and found 
(by analysis) value for the basal diet have indicated that 
this criticism is not serious. Obviously it would have 
been impossible to assay all the variations in the dietary 
thiamin intake of 116 subjects. The virtue in this study 
resides in the use of a large number of subjects so that the 
important variable of personal differences is reduced. 
Supplementary data are lacking on the biochemical defects 
associated with more advanced stages of thiamin defi- 
ciency, such as others have observed in tests dealing with 
carbohydrate utilization, as well as on physiological rat- 
ings of the individuals based on performance tests. Clini- 
cal signs and symptoms, however, in the case of the 
deficient subjects were reported in associated articles, to 
which cross references are made. These observations 
were based upon the findings of two qualified clinical 
associates who observed and questioned the subjects 
independently. 


(4) Holt, L. E.: The B vitamins and certain problems they 
present to the practicing physician. Southern Med. & 
Surg. 105: No. 1, 1942. serait 

Twelve subjects were placed on a “‘synthetic”’ vitamin- 
free diet consisting of casein, lard, and sugar, supplemented 
with a vitamin and mineral mixture. The dietary control 
in this study was undoubtedly superior to that exercised 
by the other investigators in this field. Intake of all food 
ingredients was kept constant, with the exception of thi- 

amin which was varied until the thiamin excretion in a 

morning hour specimen was ‘“‘just exactly zero.” The 

minimal thiamin requirement was then defined as that 
which led to a detectable thiamin excretion in the fasting 
hour test in about 50 per cent of the observations. None 
of the subjects showed any clinical evidence of thiamin 
deficiency. The average minimal thiamin intake for the 
group was found to be approximately 0.47 mg. per day. 

Several comments on this investigation are in order 
which might explain the very low thiamin estimate re- 
ported. This study by the Johns Hopkins University 
group is the counterpart of that conducted by Williams and 

Mason (1) cited above. The subjects in Holt’s investiga- 

tion started out originally on a good dietary and by 

progressive reductions in the thiamin intake reached a 

critical level according to the technique employed. In 
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the Williams and Mason study the subjects were in an 
initial state of deficiency and graded amounts of thiamin 
were added until a quantity compatible with good health 
was finally ascertained. Obviously a higher thiamin 
requirement might be expected in a curative type of study 
(Williams and Mason) than in one involving the prophy- 
lactic approach (Holt). Holt’s investigation was based 
solely on urinary excretion values, though the absence of 
clinical evidence of thiamin deficiency was noted. A con- 
centration of thiamin in the urine of “‘just exactly zero” is 
ambiguous since it means nothing more than a concentra- 
tion small enough to escape detection. This may be due 
to limitation in sensitivity of the thiochrome procedure in 
testing a 1-hour fasting urine specimen. That this assay 
procedure is responsible for falsely low values in testing 
urine samples low in thiamin content has already been 
noted (Mason and Williams, J. Biol. Chem. 146: 589, 
1942). Actually, in a later paper by the same workers at 
Johns Hopkins (7) cited below, it was found by a more 
sensitive modification of the assay procedure that as much 
as 2 to 3 meg. thiamin per hour might still be excreted in 
such urines. 

Holt’s statement, “It appears that the actual thiamine 
requirement of the sedentary adult male is less than one 
third of the allowance set by the National Research Coun- 
cil Committee on Nutrition,” is due to a misinterpretation 
of his own findings. His test subjects were small males 


‘ varying in weight from 95 to 135 lb., or an average of 115 


lb. Since these subjects were described as sedentary, or 
according to Jolliffe who had the opportunity to observe 
them, as in a state of ‘‘suspended animation,’ it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that they subsisted on a dietary 
furnishing 1500 to 1800 calories per day. Thus, expressing 
Holt’s figures in terms of thiamin per 1000 calories, a value 
of 0.26 to 0.31 mg. is obtained which is equal to 0.78 to 
0.93 mg. per 3000 calories. These values approximate 
those reported by Melnick. Furthermore, it should be 
emphasized that the National Research Council recom- 
mendation of 1.8 mg. thiamin per day for the adult male 
is intended for an individual receiving 3000 calories per 
day. Itis not presented as the minimal daily requirement, 
but as the recommended intake for optimal nutrition with 
provision for potential losses in preparing food prior to. 
consumption. Such losses obviously were not operative 
in Holt’s studies since the thiamin was furnished as the 
crystalline material supplementary to the basal diet. 

It must also be pointed out that differences in estimates 
of the minimal daily requirement will depend on the se- 
verity of the criterion for lack of dietary thiamin. If one 
group (Holt et al.) bases its estimate on maintenance of 
‘Just exactly zero” thiamin excretion, while the other 
(Melnick and associates) employs as a criterion the 
minimal level of thiamin intake necessary for active con- 
servation of the vitamin on the part of the organism 
through minimal urinary excretion losses, different values 
should be expected. If estimates are based on cure of, as 
compared to protection against, deficiency signs and 
symptoms, varying estimates might likewise be antici- 
pated. Holt’s subjects, initially well nourished and sub- 
sisting on a diet moderately low in thiamin (expressed per 
1000 calories), failed to show any clinical evidence of 
thiamin deficiency. Accordingly he might very well have 
stated that the minimal thiamin requirement is less than 
0.26 to 0.31 mg. per 1000 calories. On the other hand, 
Williams and Mason (see above) have presented clinical 
proof that at least 0.5 mg. per 1000 calories is required, 
but in this case based their estimation on the recovery 
of their subjects, following thiamin supplementation, from 
symptoms of “‘poor health.” 
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(5) Williams, R. J., Mason, H. L., and Wilder, R. M.: 
The minimum daily requirement of thiamine of man. 
J. Nutrition 25: 71, 1948. 

These investigators, using essentially the same technique 
as that reported above (1), present additional evidence to 
support their value for the minimal daily requirement of 
thiamin. Data on subjective signs and symptoms of 
deficiency were supplemented with a wide variety of ob- 
jective chemical tests. These included estimations of the 
urinary excretion of thiamin, before and after the ad- 
ministration of test doses, and determinations of total 
bisulfite-binding substances (pyruvic acid, lactic acid, and 
dextrose) in the blood before and after exercise and ad- 
ministration of dextrose, levulose, sucrose, pyruvate, or 
lactate. 

They report that restriction of thiamin intake to from 
0.1 to 0.175 mg. per 1000 calories was associated with rapid 
depletion of the tissue stores of thiamin and early de- 
velopment of a biochemical defect (in carbohydrate 
metabolism). Restriction of the intake to 0.22 mg. 
thiamin per 1000 calories was associated with a slow deple- 
tion of the tissue stores of thiamin and slow development 
of the biochemical defect. An intake of 0.45 mg. thiamin 
per 1000 calories in some of the subjects was associated 
with a slight depletion of tissue stores of thiamin and with 
a slow development of a mild impairment of carbohydrate 
metabolism. Accordingly this latter quantity of thiamin 
was selected as representing the minimal daily requirement 
for subjects subsisting on dietaries in which carbohydrate, 
protein, and fat were present in proportions characteristic 
of the majority of American and European diets. In the 
light of their findings and in order to provide a safeguard 
against diets containing higher proportions of nonfat 
calories, variations in availability, and other causes of in- 
creased requirement, the N.R.C. daily allowance .of 0.6 
mg. thiamin per 1000 calories was regarded by these auth- 
ors as being “‘none too high.” 

This study will find more ready acceptance than the 
preliminary paper by Williams and Mason reviewed above. 
A superior technique was employed; the subjects, initially 
in a good state of thiamin nutrition, were divided into small 
groups, each of which subsisted on only one level of thi- 
amin intake maintained over experimental periods of from 
120 to 243 days. Clinical signs and symptom»: of defi- 
ciency were employed only as data supplementary to the 
objective chemical tests of nutritional status upon which 
the estimation of thiamin requirement was wholly based. 


(6) Keys, A., Henschel, A. F., Mickelsen, O., and Brozek, 
J. M.: The performance of normal young men on con- 
trolled thiamine intakes. J. Nutrition 26: 399, 1943. 

This paper deals with an attempt at the estimation of 
the thiamin requirement of man, based upon the quantity 
required to allow maximal and most efficient performance 
of the body. Thiamin intake was limited and measured 
in 4 series of experiments. Each experiment lasted 10 to 
12 weeks and involved 4 young healthy male subjects. 
The average thiamin intakes studied were 0.63, 0.53, 0.33, 
and 0.23 mg. per 1000 calories. Supplements of the other 
factors of the vitamin B complex were given. 

The study dealt with the following: (a) the ability of 
the subjects to do severe work of the type that is largely 
anaerobic; (b) ability to do controlled work of moderate 
severity close to the maximum at which a relatively steady 
state can be maintained; (c) ability to carry out various 
tasks of psychomotor function involving speed and co- 
ordination; (d) ability to maintain normal carbohydrate 
metabolism including its intermediate details; (e) varia- 
tions in the urinary excretion of thiamin before and after 
administration of a test dose. 
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The results of the physiological tests (a to ¢ incl.) eon- 
ducted under standardized conditions indicated that the 
subjects were not benefited in any demonstrable way by 
a thiamin intake of more than 0.23 mg. per 1000 calories. 
The chemical tests, including measurements of blood lactie 
and pyruvate values, were substantially identical at all 
times in the groups on the high as well as low-thiamin 
intakes and this was true immediately after work as well 
as during rest. There was no increase in blood pyruvate 
following glucose administration. The blood sugar values 
during rest, after work, and in glucose tolerance tests like- 
wise failed to show any changes which could be correlated 
with variations in thiamin intake. Blood hemoglobin and 
blood ketone values were also unaffected. These indi- 
‘ated to the authors that an intake of 0.23 mg. per 1000 
‘alories was sufficient to allow intermediate carbohydrate 
metabolism to proceed independently of the thiamin in- 
take. General and clinical observations, subjective re- 
ports, electrocardiograms, and roentgenograms were con- 
firmatory of the satisfactory nature of this small intake of 
thiamin. These results and the conclusion are contrary 
to the findings of Williams, Mason, and Wilder cited above. 

Only in the case of the urinary excretion studies was a 
perceptible decrease in the urinary thiamin values noted, 
relative to dietary intake, when the quantity taken was 
reduced from 0.33 to 0.23 mg. per 1000 calories. Satura- 
tion tests gave similar results. 

Several comments on this paper are in order. The 
urinary thiamin picture might have been more conclusive 
had a more accurate assay technique been employed. The 
statement is made that recovery tests of thiamin added to 
urine were made but no indications of the results of these 
tests are given. Urinary excretion values to the extent 
of 101 meg. for an intake of 1.59 mg. per day and 291 meg. 
following an intake of 2.59 mg. per day are reported; these 
are undoubtedly erroneously low, judging from values 
obtained by Williams, Mason, and Wilder, cited above, 
who employed their own improved modification of the 
thiochrome method as applied to urine analyses; by Mel- 
nick, also cited above, who used the colorimetric method 
of assay; and by workers who have employed the fer- 
mentation method with its sulfite blank. The lack of 
agreement between the findings by Keys et al. and those 
reported by Williams and associates might be attributed 
to the physical and nutritional differences in the test 
subjects and the length of the observation periods. The 
former group employed normal active young men of robust 
health, whereas the latter confined their observations to 
sedentary adults. The depletion periods in Keys’ studies 
were much shorter, too short to effect physiological changes 
in subjects previously well nourished and now subsisting 
on dietaries moderately low in thiamin intake. The 
urinary thiamin values in the latter study, however, sup- 
port the findings of Melnick that an intake of less than 0.35 
mg. per 1000 calories results in an effort on the part of the 
organism to retain dietary thiamin. The urinary thiamin 
values are more sensitive indicators of changes in the 
dietary intake and in the thiamin stores than are the 
figures correlated with carbohydrate metabolism, and the 
latter, in turn, are even more sensitive indicators than 
physiological functional tests. It is conceivable that in 
robust, well-nourished men the thiamin stores are sufficient 
to prevent manifestations of deficiency from appearing, 
despite subsistence for an extended time on rations of 
moderately low thiamin content. In his studies on the 
rat, Elvehjem found that the thiamin content of muscle 
tissue averaged 0.3 meg. per gram when the thiamin intake 
was 8 meg. per day, and 0.8 meg. per gram when the rats 
received 25 meg. per day. He states (J. Am. Dietet. A., 
19: 743, 1943): “A difference of 0.5 meg. per gram in the 
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known to occur in the rat under certain conditions and in 
the rumen of certain animals. Biosynthesis of thiamin 
was inhibited in Holt’s subjects by the oral administration 
of succinyl-sulfathiazole. The authors point out that the 
phenomenon of biosynthesis of thiamin may be responsible 
for discrepancies in the thiamin requirements found by 
different observers. The bacterial flora in the gut are 
known to be affected by diet. Thus, the authors believe 
that one must express thiamin requirements in terms of 
specific diets rather than in generalities. 


muscle tissue of a 70-kg. man would equal about 14 mg. 
of the thiamin—a quantity sufficient to allow for a dif- 
ference in daily intake of 0.25 mg. for a period of two 
months.” 
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(7) Najjar, V. A., and Holt, L. E., Jr.: The biosynthesis of 
thiamine in man and its implications in human nutrition. 

J. A.M. A. 123: 683, 1943. 
In this study 9 subjects were subjected to progressive 
decreases in thiamin intake until the vitamin was com- 


TABLE 1 
Thiamin requirement of man 





MINIMAL THIAMIN 
REQUIREMENT 


RECOMMENDED 


NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF THIAMIN INTAKE 


INVESTIGATORS AND SUBJECTS PRIOR TO TYPES OF EXPERIMENTAL 
YEAR OF — TEST SUBJECTS | OBSERVATIONS OBSERVATIONS 
INVESTIGATION (A) (B) | 


INFLUENCE OF (A) AND 
(B) ON SELECTION OF 
THIAMIN REQUIREMENT 


| calories 
— ae — — — — —_ os a _ ——— - — —_ —_ — 


11 sedentary | Partial thiamin de- | Recovery from subjective 
adults (9) pletion symptoms of ‘poor 
health” following thia- | 
min supplementation 


Tendency toward | 
high requirement 


Williams and 
Mason (1941) 


toward 
mean requirement 


Williams, Ma- Well-nourished 
son, and 


Wilder (1943) 


11 sedentary 


| Critical level associated | Tendency 
adults (9 ) 


with depletion of tissue | 
| stores (urinary excretion | 
tests) of thiamin and de- 
velopment of biochemical | 
: | defect in carbohydrate 
| metabolism 





Elsom, Rein- | 6 sedentary | No pre-existingevi- | Minimal thiamin intake | Tendency toward 
hold, Nichol- adults (2) | dence of deficiency} ‘‘compatible with health,’’} low requirement 
son, and | test period relatively | 
Chornock short 
(1942) 


Melnick (1942) 


116 sedentary | 60 well-nourished | Thiamin clearance tests be- | Tendency toward | 
adults (9 subjects as control! fore and after thiamin mean requirement 
and o’) group; confirmed saturation. Determina- | 

by thiamin clear- tion of critical level of | 

ance tests thiamin intake associated 
| 56 undernourished | with precipitous drop in | 
| subjects on pro- | urinary thiamin indicat- | 

longed inadequate| ing active attempt to con- | 
| thiamin intake; serve vitamin 
| confirmed by thi- | | 
| amin clearance 
tests 

Keys, Henschel, 

Mickelsen, 
and Brozek 
(19438) 











active | Well-nourished nik 
adults (*)! in robust health 


(a) Ability to do severe | Tendency toward 


work, (b) ability to do | 
work of moderate sever- 
ity, (c) ability to carry criteria are (atod | 
out various tasks of psy- | under column B) | 
chomotor function, (d) Tendency toward | 
ability to maintain nor- | mean requirement 
mal carbohydrate metab- | when the criterion | 
olism, (e) variations in | is (eundercolumn 
| urinary excretion of thi- B) 
| amin 
| 12 sedentary | Presumably well | Minimal thiaminintakefor | Tendency toward | 0.47] 0.26 to} — | 
adults (<7) nourished | fasting excretion of the | low requirement |} 0.31 | 
vitamin to be ‘‘just ex- 
actly zero”’ | | 


very low require- 
ment when the 














Holt (1942) 





pletely eliminated from their artificial (“‘synthetic’’) diet 
consisting of purified casein, hydrogenated fat, pure carbo- 
hydrate, and mineral and vitamin mixtures. In the 
following 3 to 5 weeks, 4 of the 9 subjects developed distinct 
clinical evidence of thiamin deficiency; one showed only 
questionable symptoms while the remaining 4 showed no 
signs of deficiency during the entire 7-week period of ob- 
servation. The failure of the remaining 4 subjects to 
develop deficisncy was attributed to synthesis of this 
vitamin by intestinal bacteria. This phenomenon is 


This paper should not be construed as indicating mark- 
edly gross exaggerations by other investigators concerned 
with estimations of the thiamin requirement of man. 
Obviously the dietary employed by Najjar and Holt is 
atypical of that ingested by the human. Whether 
appreciable biosynthesis can or does occur on the cus- 
tomary human dietary remains to be demonstrated. 
Furthermore, the possibility of bacteriological adaptation 
to environment may have occurred in Holt’s study. It 
is conceivable that his subjects, subsisting for a long period 
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on suboptimal intakes prior to complete elimination of the 
thiamin from the artificial diet, were exposed to conditions 
which favored a change in bacterial flora to the point where 
synthesis of thiamin was possible. It is known that under 
certain circumstances the same is true for the rat; that 
is, by virtue of special dietary measures bacterial flora 
can be established in the colon which are able to produce 
sufficient thiamin to satisfy the minimal requirements 
(protection against classical deficiency symptoms) of the 
organism. 


CONCLUSION 


It is apparent from this review that various differences 
in experimental techniques account in large measure for 
differences in the values suggested for the minimal daily 
requirement of thiamin. The nutritional status of the 
experimental subjects prior to the depletion periods, the 
length of the experimental periods, the criteria on which 
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estimations were based, the expression of thiamin require- 
ments in terms of milligrams per day rather than milli- 
grams per 1000 calories, etc., varied from one study to 
another. An attempt has been made to summarize the 
above reports in Table 1 and to reconcile the findings of the 
various groups of investigators. 

An impartial estimate based upon the studies reviewed 
would place the minimal thiamin requirement of the 
sedentary adult at approximately 0.35 mg. per 1000 
calories. The importance of other factors which can be 
responsible for thiamin deficiencies, such as cooking losses 
and factors which interfere with the absorption, retention, 
and utilization of the vitamin, must not be overlooked, 
The significance of ‘conditioned malnutrition” has been 
discussed by Jolliffe (J. A. M. A. 122: 299, 1943). Thus, 
the N.R.C. recommended intake of 0.6 mg. thiamin per 
1000 calories must be regarded as offering a liberal but 
necessary margin for safety. 


Life in an Internment Camp 


I learned of the outbreak of war in the Pacific in the laboratory 
one morning about half past nine. A few minutes later Japanese 
troopers appeared, marched down the corridor, entered each 
laboratory and ushered us outside the building. There wasn’t 
very much politeness in the ushering. We were pushed out, the 
building was sealed, and that was all. Imagine a university 
campus in this country suddenly surrounded by a company of 
enemy military, the buildings seized, staff and students expelled 
and you will realize somewhat our state of mind—indignation and 
surprise! 

There was nothing to do but take things as they came. We 
were not interned immediately, but were sent to our residences to 
await further orders. As a matter of fact, for the first fifteen 
months of the war we in Peking [now called Peiping] were given 
rather much liberty. As enemy nationals we were required to 
wear red arm bands (red to distinguish us as dangerous characters, 
presumably). In other respects, we could come and go, but were 
not permitted beyond the city limits. Peking is surrounded by 
a great wall; we were not allowed through the city gates. 

There was a very distinct effort, particularly in our university 
group which numbered about fifty Americans and British, to 
plan morale-promoting devices. We organized group seminars; 
a seminar on philosophy, another on psychology, one on education. 
Then we had our little Saturday evening entertainments, a minia- 
ture tennis tournament, recreational programs, and things of 
thatsort. Regular schedules and regular occupations had stopped 
witha jolt. It is not easy to adjust to a new life on short notice. 
We were within a cage, whose restraints we had already tasted. 
Now they became more pronounced. " 

Anyone who has lived in Japan or in occupied China since 1937 
knows the gradually tightening restrictions that we experienced; 
they were of the kind which I think would be found in any of the 
Fascist countries. That is to say, from 1937 when the Japanese 
captured Peking, until I arrived at New York, I never wrote a 
letter without realizing that it was going to be opened by some- 
body and read. We were under a strict censorship, which applied 
to domestic as well as to foreign mail. Until I reached New York 
a couple of months ago, I never used the telephone without realiz- 
ing that a third party was probably listening. Even before the 
war, one did not ride on a railway train without a special permit. 

Individuals reacted differently to these conditions. Suddenly 
being cut off from mail, from families at home in this country 
(many of us had sent our families home at Government request a 
year before), realizing that the food supply was beginning to fail, 
meeting difficulties in the purchase of ordinary commodities—all 
these factors affected one’s mental horizon. I am sure we did not 
overstress the importance of morale-promoting devices. 

In March 1943, all allied nationals in North China, a total of 


1800, were ordered interned. The internment camp at Weihsien 
we had been told by the representatives of the Japanese Embassy 
in Peking, was to be furnished and equipped in every way so that 
we would be as comfortable as at home. When we arrived we 
found that little had been done to make habitable the old school 
buildings where we were to live. A few large cauldrons had been 
set up in the tiny buildings which were:to be our dining rooms and 
kitchens, and electric lights had been installed. But sanitary 
installations were woefully inadequate. 

Arriving at camp we were divided into groups. I was a member 
of a group of 400 assigned to what was known as Kitchen No. 3— 
a rather bare and forbidding room. There were some rough 
tables and benches on which to sit. The 400 people never suc- 
ceeded in sitting down all at one time, but we learned how to line 
up for all occasions and developed the habit of forming queues. 
The food was prepared in the kitchenette at the end of this dining 
room where two big cauldrons were built into a brick stove—and 
we, of course, were the cooks. One cauldron was used to boil our 
water (all water had to be boiled for drinking) ; the other for cook- 
ing the food. Our ration, which was so much meat, so much 
potatoes, and so much greens, was simply put into one cauldron 
and the result was “‘stew.’’ The menu, you see, was rather simple. 
And if you have stew for lunch and stew for supper and stew the 
next day, the next week, the next month, and each month after 
that, you begin to get a little tired of it. 

One of the sciences (I will admit now that it is a science) that 
I had never learned properly to respect was the science of dietetics. 
I shall never forget how a group of our people who were trained 
dietitians said, ‘‘Now, something must be done to ‘pep up’ this 
menu of ours,’’ and these dietitians proceeded to make that food 
so edible that after a while we wanted to come back for the next 
meal. They not only accomplished much in the way of making 
the food palatable, but they dressed up the room a bit, put amusing 
posters on the wall,andsoon. I never realized that that was part 
of dietetics, but apparently itis. They accomplished a great deal, 
The nutritionists among us stressed the importance of all this 
and more as part of the ‘‘acceptability factor.’? We learned that 
acceptability was one of the factors that really had a very strong 
influence on the whole problem of nutrition in the camp.—Ezcerpts 
from an informal address by Dr. William H. Adolph, formerly 
Professor of Biochemistry, Yenching University, Peking, now Act- 
ing Professor of Biochemistry and Nutrition, Cornell University, 
at a session on ‘“‘Acute Food Problems Under War Conditions,” 
sponsored by the Committee on Food Habits, National Research 
Council, Washington, February 12, 1944. A short article by Dr. 
Adolph on the nutrition aspects of the situation appears in Nutrition 
Reviews for July. 
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HEMOGLOBIN CONCENTRATION AND ERYTHROCYTE COUNTS OF THE 
BLOOD OF COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN' 


OLIVE SHEETS, M.S., anp MELLE WARD BARRENTINE, B.S. 
Department of Home Economics, Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, State College 


of blood hemoglobin and erythrocyte count in young 
men and women have been reported by many investi- 
gators (1-3). In all such studies the subjects were neces- 
sarily in good health as ascertained by physical examina- 
tion. In the study here reported, the object was to 
investigate the incidence of anemia among college students 
as determined by hemoglobin concentration and erythro- 
eyte counts of the blood when the subjects showed no 
symptoms of active illness. It was believed that the level 
of hemoglobin and the erythrocyte count might serve as an 
index to the state of nutrition. 
A study was also made to determine whether there was 
a relat-onship between the level of hemoglobin and the 
weight ‘of the subjects. Since weight in relation to height, 
age, and sex is one indication of the state of nutrition, it was 
thought that those subjects who were underweight might 
have lower hemoglobin values than those whose weight 
was normal or above normal. 


Gir hie for the purpose of determining the normal range 
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Frequency distribution of hemoglobin values of 684 college men 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects, 684 men students who were enrolled at 
Mississippi State College, and 604 women students, most 
of whom attended Mississippi State College for Women, 
were residents of various sections of Mississippi. The 
majority were freshmen, ranging in age from 16 to 33, only 
5 being over 26 years of age. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Most of the blood samples were taken in September when 
the students had their physical examinations, although 
some tests were made in October and November. A sam- 
ple of capillary blood for the hemoglobin and the erythro- 
cyte count was obtained by pricking the finger with a spring 
lancet, the first drop of blood being discarded. The acid 
hematin method of Newcomer was used for the determina- 
tion of hemoglobin. Blood samples were allowed to stand 
40 min. or longer before a reading was taken, and were then 
matched in a colorimeter of the Duboseq type? using a 
Bausch and Lomb standard which consisted of a yellow 
glass disc and a blue glass filter for daylight reading. One 
person made the hemoglobin determinations on all women 


1 Published with the approval of the Director, Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Paper No. 76, New Series, 
January 20, 1944. Received for publication, February 1, 1944. 

*Both a Klett-bio and a Bausch and Lomb colorimeter were 
used, but no difference was found between the readings in the 
two colorimeters. 


subjects and over 600 of the men; a second made the re- 
maining determinations after both had carefully checked 
each other to obviate any significant difference in readings. 
The erythrocyte counts were made in counting chambers 
with improved Neubauer double ruling. The average of 2 
counts was recorded for each sample of blood. 

Height and weight records of 427 men and 536 women 
were obtained. Members of each sex were divided into 4 
groups with respect to level of hemoglobin, one group being 
below the normal minimum. Weights of the men and 
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TABLE 1 


Hemoglobin values and erythrocyte counts for all men and women 
included in the study 


MEN WOMEN 


No. cases 
684 


No. cases 
567 


No. cases | No. cases 
604 604 





Erythro- 
cyte count 


Erythro- 


Hemoglobin cyte count 


|Hemoglobin| 


gm./100cc. | millions/ 


cu.mm. 
WEMMIMIEIIID «5 3.06 csc no he 6.465 
Minimum i 3.870 
Mean ; 5.176 
0.334 


millions / 
cu.mm. 
5.455 
3.740 
4.658 
0.295 


gm./100 cc. 
blood 


15.7 
8.8 
12.4 
0.338 











women were compared with those in standard weight- 
height-age tables and the subjects classified into 3 groups, 
namely: those 10 per cent or more overweight; those con- 
sidered normal; and those 10 per cent or more underweight 
for height, age, and sex. The normal groups included all 
subjects whose weights varied less than 10 per cent from 
the normal or ‘‘average”’ as given in the tables. 


RESULTS 

Hemoglobin. Maximum, minimum, and average hemo- 
globin values for both sexes are given in Table 1. The 
frequency distributions of the hemoglobin values are 
shown in Figures 1 and 2. It will be observed that the 
majority of the values for the men (81.0 per cent) came 
within the range of 13.0 to 16.0 gm., with only 7.2 per cent 
of the values below while 11.8 per cent were above this 
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range. The hemoglobin values for the majority of the 
women (76.4 per cent) were between 11.5 and 14.0 gm., 
with 17.6 per cent below and 6 per cent above this range. 

Erythrocyte Counts. The data on the erythrocyte counts 
are also shown in Table 1. The frequency distribution 
(Fig. 3) of the erythrocyte values for the men shows that 
the majority came within the range of 4.6 to 6.0 million 
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cells. The range in which most of the values for the 
women occurred (Fig. 4) was from 4.2 to 5.2 million cells. 

Weight in Relation to Hemoglobin. The relationship 
between the weight of the subjects and their level of hemo- 
globin is shown in Table 2. It would appear from these 
results that underweight in both men and women students 
was not associated with low hemoglobin values, since the 
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percentage of underweight cases in the groups having a 
normal hemoglobin value was approximately the same or 
greater than the percentage of underweight cases for the 
below-normal hemoglobin groups. 


; DISCUSSION 

In attempting to determine what percentage of the 
college students examined were anemic, as judged by hemo- 
globin concentration and red cell count, it was necessary to 
decide upon the normal range to be used for comparison. 
Investigators, however, reporting on normal hemoglobin 
standards for young men and women living in the United 


TABLE 2 
Relationship between level of hemoglobin and weight of college men 
and women 


| | 
10% OR MORE 
OVERWEIGHT 


10% OR MORE 


NORM! 
| a UNDERWEIGHT 


| 
HEMOGLOBIN | TOTAL 


gu, /100 0c. blood | | No. % . 
Below 13.0 | 22) 4 /18.18| 14 |63.63| 4 (18.18 
13.0-13.5 37 | 113.51] 24 164.86] 8 21.62 
13.6-14.0 | 77 | 9.09} 56 |72.73| 14 |18.18 

14.1 and above! 291 | 21 | 7.22) 204 |70.10) 66 |22.68 


4 GF 
No. % 


427 | 37 | 8.66) 298 \69.79| 92 21.5 
Women | Below 11.5 | 93) 2 | 2.15, 71 |76.34| 20 [21.51 


| 11.5-12.0 | 79] 2 | 2.53) 56 |70.89) 21 |26.59 
| 12.1-12.5 | 106| 8 | 7.55] 77 |72.64| 21 |19.81 
12.6 and above| 258 | 27 |10.47| 172 |66.67| 59 {22.86 
Se ne | 536 | 
- —_ ! — 





70.15] 121 |22.57 








TABLE 3 
Blood of normal men and women* 





OF NORMAL 
INDIVIDUALS 
FALLING 
OUTSIDE 
THE RANGE 
GIVEN 


| PROPORTION 


RANGE OF 


wc 
meat NORMAL 








millions /cu.mm. 
RBG CON BOURGs iscsi va vie ccos Seeks 5.4 | 4.6— 6.2 
gm./100 cc. blood 
16.0 |14.0-18.0 


Hemoglobin 





Women 


millions/cu.mm. 
4.8 | 4.2- 5.4 
gm./100 cc. blood 


14.0 |12.0-16.0 





Hemoglobin 


* Based on Wintrobe’s data (4). 


States, have differed considerably with regard to the mean 
and the range of hemoglobin values for healthy subjects. 
There is much less variation in values for erythrocyte 
counts. Wintrobe (4), in a study of the blood of normal 
men and women, reported on values obtained by various 
workers in different localities, including his own data on 86 
male medical students and 100 women, chiefly nurses. 
From a statistical analysis of data which he considered 
sufficiently homogeneous, he arrived at mean values as well 
as anormal range. His results with regard to hemoglobin 
and red cell count appear in Table 3. The values are quite 
close to those of Osgood (5) who examined the blood of 259 
men and 152 women between the ages of 16 and 30. The 
average hemoglobin concentration and red cell count of 
the men were 15.8 gm. and 5.4 million cells, respectively; 
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that of the women, 13.8 gm. and 4.8 million cells, respec- 
tively. The ranges of values given by Osgood were identi- 
cal with those of Wintrobe except that the minimum 
hemoglobin for women was 11.5 gm. and the maximum 
erythrocyte count, 5.1 million cells. Nelson and Stoker 
(6) determined the hemoglobin concentration and the 
erythrocyte counts of 350 healthy men engaged in various 
occupations whose ages ranged from 18 to 65 years. The 
maximum hemoglobin value found was 18.39 gm.; the 
minimum, 12.35 gm.; and the average value, 15.03 gm. 
The maximum red cell count was 6.7 millions; the mini- 
mum, 4.03 millions; and the average, 5.11 millions. Their 
average and minimum values for both hemoglobin and red 
cell count are lower than those reported by either Wintrobe 
or Osgood and more comparable to our values. As has 
been pointed out, however, we were not attempting to 
determine a normal standard. Nelson and Stoker feel that 
Wintrobe’s conclusion that 14.0 gm. represents the mini- 
mum hemoglobin value for healthy men is too high by at 
least 1.5 gm. In support of this, they cite the minimum 
value of 11.95 gm. secured by Sachs et al. 

If we select 13.0 gm., a value which lies between those 
previously cited (4, 6) as the normal minimum value for 
the hemoglobin of men, and Osgood’s (5) normal minimum 
value for women of 11.5 gm., then 7.2 per cent of the men 
subjects in the present study and 17.6 per cent of the 
women subjec:s had hemoglobin concentrations below the 
normal minimum. The average hemoglobin values are 
also lower than those reported by the majority of investi- 
gators who have studied healthy young men and women 
living in the United States. 

Comparison of our values for erythrocyte counts with 
those of Wintrobe and Osgood reveals that only a small 
percentage were below the normal range, although the 
averages were slightly lower. The percentage of men 
students with a red cell count below 4.6 millions was 3.48; 
the percentage of women below 4.2 millions, 2.81. 
Wintrobe found that 6.9 per cent of the men and 6.8 per 
cent of the women, all of whom were normal, fell outside 
his range of values for erythrocyte counts. While his 
figures include high as well as low values, they indicate that 
very few, if any, of the college students could be considered 
anemic on the basis of erythrocyte count. 

The hemoglobin values, however, indicate that an appre- 
ciable number of subjects, particularly women, were 
suffering from a mild degree of anemia. Although a com- 
paratively small percentage were definitely anemic as 
judged by the hemoglobin standard accepted as normal, 22 
per cent of the men and 24 per cent of the women had 
minimum values, 7.e.,0.9 gm. or less above the minimum. 
The percentage of men with hemoglobin values below the 
normal minimum was less than half that of the women. 
This was to be expected as it has been generally observed 
that anemia occurs much more commonly in women than 
inmen. The iron requirement of women in proportion to 
body weight is greater, and their focd consumption fre- 
quently much lower than that of men. The type of anemia 
found, that is, an anemia in which the hemoglobin was 
below normal although not markedly so, and the red cell 
count normal, resulting in a low color index, suggests that 
the anemia was associated with undernutrition. Recent 
dietary studies have shown that an inadequate food intake 
among college and high school students is by no means 
uncommon (7-9). In the majority of cases this is prob- 
ably the result of poor dietary habits due to ignorance and 
indifference, since college and high school students repre- 
Sent a socio-economic class above the average for the 
population. 

The results secured in this study do not show a relation 
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between underweight and low hemoglobin. There were 
only 22 out of 427 men with hemoglobin values below the 
normal minimum for men, and 93 out of 536 women with 
hemoglobin values below the normal minimum for women. 
Had the total number of both men and women subjects 
been much larger, it is possible that a positive relationship 
between underweight and low hemoglobin concentration 
might have been found. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Studies of the blood of 684 college men and 604 college 
women living in Mississippi included only those who 
showed no symptoms of active illness. 

The maximum, minimum, and mean hemoglobin values 
for the men were 18.3, 9.8, and 14.6 gm. per 100 cc. blood, 
respectively; for the women, 15.7, 8.8, and 12.4 gm., 
respectively. 

The maximum, minimum, and mean erythrocyte counts 
were 6.465, 3.870, and 5.176 million cells per cu. mm. for 
the men; and 5.455, 3.740, and 4.658 million cells per cu. 
mm. for the women, respectively. The average hemo- 
globin values were below those reported for normal men 
and women by other investigators. If 13 gm. hemoglobin 
is taken as the normal minimum for men and 11.5 gm. for 
women, then 7.2 per cent of the men and 17.6 per cent of 
the women had values below the normal. 

The mean erythrocyte counts of both men and women 
were comparable to those found for normal subjects of the 
two sexes by other investigators, although somewhat 
lower. Only 3.48 per cent of the men and 2.81 per cent of 
the women had erythrocyte counts below the minimum 
reported by Wintrobe (4) for normal men and women. 
These figures are probably not significant. 

The hemoglobin values indicate that a mild degree of 
anemia existed among a significant number of the subjects 
of both sexes. Twenty-two per cent of the men and 24 per 
cent of the women had minimum hemoglobin values, or 
values 0.9 gm. or less above the minimum. 

A study of the relation between level of hemoglobin and 
weight for 427 college men and 536 college women showed 
that underweight may occur at any level of hemoglobin, 
indicating that there is no positive relationship between the 
two. 
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lege women has been evident. Nutritionists feel 

that information concerning nutritional well-being is 
too meager and that the existing dietary standards are not 
well fitted to women of this age group. 

Dietary studies, therefore, serve a twofold purpose: they 
may be used to judge the adequacy of the food intake, and 
they may indicate suitable standards if the observations 
are continued over a sufficiently long period and cover a 
sufficiently large number of individuals in supposedly 
normal health. The present investigation, which is con- 
cerned with caloric intake and energy requirement, is based 
on one-week food records of 203 college women.” 


(Cie ome interest in the nutritional status of col- 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Food Intake. Records were kept of the food consumed 
for 7 consecutive days by 203 members of advanced classes 
in nutrition, composed of junior and senior women and a 
few graduate students, as a part of the regular laboratory 
work. The full weekly period (7 consecutive days) was 
chosen since Leverton and Marsh (1) found that the omis- 
sion of Saturdays and Sundays would result in a distorted 
picture. 

The size of the portions of food eaten was estimated 
by the subjects who had previously been trained for this 
responsibility in weighing and observing standard servings 
and were accustomed to standardized servings in the 
residence halls. The figures used in the calculation of the 
various components of the diets were based, for the most 
part, on those of Lowe (2), Waller (3), and Sherman (4, 5); 
others from scattered sources. Figures obtained by such 
calculations are, of course, not so accurate as those ob- 
tained by analysis. Hummel et al. (6) found that when 22 
foodstuffs used in children’s dietaries were analyzed, the 
actual caloric and protein values differed only by 4 per cent 
from the calculated values, those obtained by analysis 
being higher for calories and lower for protein. They 
found much greater differences, however, for calcium and 
phosphorus. Ohlson and Daum (7) found that analyzed 
and calculated iron values differed by as much as 9 per 
cent. In spite of the above-noted variations, calculated 
values would seem to be sufficiently accurate for use with 
food intakes in which the amounts have been estimated. 

Figures obtained by the students were carefully checked 
by one of the authors and errors corrected. 

Students patronized various types of eating places, the 
largest percentage in residence halls where meals were 
planned by a dietitian. Others ate in homes, small board- 
ing houses, sorority houses, or did light housekeeping, while 
a small miscellaneous group ate at the cafeteria or in res- 
taurants. 

The data were collected during 3 regular semesters and 
2 summer sessions of the calendar years 1941 and 1942. 

Energy Expenditure and Requirement. An activity rec- 
ord covering 2 representative days was also kept by the 
same students who had previously determined their food 
consumption. The figures used in estimating the energy 
expenditure in calories per kilogram per hour were those of 
Sherman (5, p. 185). These figures are not entirely satis- 


1 Received for publication July 24, 1943. Dr. Greenwood is now 
a member of the faculty of the School of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs. 

2 A second paper to follow is concerned with the protein, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, and iron intake. 


factory from the standpoint of a college student’s activity, 
but those which seemed to give the nearest approximation 
were chosen. The expected body weight was used in caley- 
lating the energy expenditure. The average figure for the 
2-day period was considered to be the energy requirement, 

The actual height and weight were determined by weigh- 
ing the women in ordinary clothing but without shoes and 
measuring the height, without shoes, on a Fairbanks scale, 
Most of the weights were taken in midafternoon. The ex- 
pected body weight was determined for the given height 
and age from Sherman’s table (5, p. 498). 

Weight and height data were recorded for only 132 
students, from the last two semesters and one summer 
session. 


RESULTS 


Caloric Intake. 
calories (Table 1). 


The mean caloric intake was 2015.9 
The range of intakes was quite wide, 


TABLE 1 
Frequency distribution of the caloric intake of 208 college women 





INTAKE FREQUENCY 





cal./24 hr. 


1089 to 1199 
1200 to 1399 
1400 to 1599) 
1600 to 1799 
1800 to 1999 
2000 to 2199 
2200 to 2399 
2400 to 2599 
2600 to 2799 
2800 to 2999 
3000 to 3082 





Mean 
_ , Standard error 
Coefficient of variation 


2015.9 cal./24 hr. 
23.74 
16.7% 


varying from 1089 to 3082 calories. However, the dis- 
tribution was normal, the greater number of values center- 
ing around the mean. The means for the various school 
terms (Table 2) did not vary significantly, as shown by an 
analysis of variance based on Snedecor’s methods (8) ex- 
cept when the mean, 1869.2 calories (summer of 1942), was 
contrasted with the mean, 2033.7 calories, for the other 
four terms. A smaller number of calories was consumed 
during that particular summer for some unknown reason. 
The means for the various groups (Table 2) were found to 
differ significantly, the small miscellaneous group con- 
suming the greatest number of calories, the residence hall 
group slightly less, and those who ate in homes or did light 
housekeeping, the least and nearly identical amounts. 

Energy Requirement. The mean caloric requirement, as 
calculated from the activity record and expected body 
weight, was 2284.7 calories (Table 2). No significant vari- 
ations were found in the means, either for the terms or the 
groups. 

The activity was measured in terms of the calculated 
calories per kilogram per 24 hours. The mean value was 
39.15 calories (Table 3); the least value, 32.9 calories; the 
highest, 52.6 calories. The distribution was normal except 
for the one very high value. The means, either for the 
terms or the groups (Table 2), showed no significant 
differences. 
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Food Intake of College Women 


TABLE 2 
Mean values for caloric intake, activity, weight, and height divided according to semesters and groups 
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es | | 
INTAKE y 
DESIGNATION pintado ae ACTIVITY | ane HEIGHT 
Observed | Expected | Deviation | Observed Expected | Deviation 
ctivity, cal./24 hr. | cal./24 hr. | cal./24 hr. eetese kg. kg. kg. cm. 
imati Terms 
: aie Spring 1941...............+2--- 56 2060.4 2298.5 | —231.8 
f Cu- Seeatnee 1001... nes ccnscccs suse 15 2048.9 | 2273.9 | —225.0 | 
or the EMER SURE osc 8 ova bla. Greece wie ere ae RE 62 2004.0 | 2264.6 | —260.5 62 | 38.92 | 58.85 | 58.22 0.62 164.43 
‘ement, Spring 1942...........--..-.-ee- 48 2036.3 2290.9 | —254.7 48 39.14 58.34 | 58.60 —0.25 164.18 
weigh- PRIIGE LONE oss. see iokidelercle ee sis 22 1869.2 | 2300.0 | —430.8 22 | 39.83 57.28 57.68 —0.40 162.83 
es and PPR IO ie seksi old Cos: fied SG. SSeS 203 2015.9 2284.7 | —268.8 132 | 39.15 58.40 58.27 0.13 164.07 
S scale. | Groups 
lhe ex- MERIGONOG EIGHS: . 6.65 055s 00 oes oe 2089. 4 2282.4 | —193.0 51 39.39 57.50 58.08 | —0.58 164.45 
height MMNUIOR i532 cise eros hian ue ieweee's 20 1987.2 2311.4 | —324.2 17 39.44 | 61.34 59.29 | 2.05 | 165.53 
HomeS.........-+.ee eee reece eee 67 1937.8 2273.5 | —335.7 | 46 39.15 58.20 57.89 0.31 162.60 
ly 139 Light Housekeeping............. 24 | 1939.3 2306.8 | —367.5 8 | 38.26 | 61.86 59.91 1.95 167.21 
nal MIIBOGIIETIOOUS, «5 v0.66 2055 as os 0 ee 15 ; 2148.4 | 2275.5 | —127.1 10 | 38.17 56.17 57.89 = 1.72 | 163.94 






















































DISCUSSION TABLE 3 
Adequacy of Caloric Intake. The question of the ade- Frequency distribution of the activity (calculated) of 132 college 
2015 quacy of the caloric intake is rather important and may be a — 
~~ vy approached from several angles. The actual caloric intake agent cutest 
’ wide; | might be contrasted with the requirement as determined — 2 
from the activity record; the body weight might give some cal./kg./24 hr. 
idea as to whether the individuals were consuming suffi- 32.9 to 33.9 3 
i cient calories; and the figures obtained might be compared a rs a. 14 
with various standards and with figures reported from 380 to 39.9 a 
i similar studies. 40.0 to 41.9 22 
The mean caloric intake fell short of the mean calculated 42.0 to 43.9 16 
requirement by 268.8 calories (Table 4), a highly significant as - as 5 
difference. In studies of this nature, however, individual 48.0 o. 49.9 : 
figures are perhaps more interesting than mean values. 50.0 to 51.9 0 
Of the 203 women, 151 or 74.4 per cent consumed less than 52.0 to 52.6 1 
the caloric requirement as determined from the activity aa aa. ha 





39.15 cal./kg./24 hr. 
0. 2685 
7.9 


Oo 


record. One individual consumed 1350 calories less than 
the calculated requirement, while that consumed in excess 
of the requirement was never more than 770 calories. It 
might be well to point out that there would be a chance for 
double error in figures of this sort since they involve both 
inaccuracies in the estimation of the food intake and of the 
energy requirement. 


se Standard error 
Coefficient of variation 


Oo 





TABLE 4 


Frequency distribution of the deviations of the observed from the 
expected caloric intake of 203 college women 






























The mean values of the observed minus the expected erate FREQUENCY 

» dis- calories for the various terms (Table 2) showed no signifi- qs SS 

nter- cant differences. The groups, however, differed signifi- —1350 to —1201 2 
chool cantly from one another. The light housekeeping group —1200 to —1001 6 
ny an fell the farthest below (367.5 calories), while the mis- —1000 to —801 10 
) exe cellaneous and residence hall groups came nearer to “= *s ia 18 
, was meeting their requirements. It is interesting to note that — 400 [. 901 - 
other all mean values, for both terms and groups, were negative. =—-2i to —1 37 
imed The mean body weight was found to be 58.40 kg. (Table Oto 199 33 
anti, 5), a value which is in excess of the 56 kg. considered as 20 to 300 14 
nd te average. Likewise it is slightly in excess (0.13 kg.) of the 400 to 599 3 





600 to 770 2 


mean, 58.27 kg., of the expected values obtained from the 
























on- : — —— 
all height and weight tables (Table 6). Of the women, 74, or Mean = —268.8cal. 
light 56.1 per cent, fell below the expected weight (Table 6). No. below zero = 151 
| The range of differences extended from — 13.6 to 26.0 kg. Percentage below zero = =— 74.4 
t, a8 None of the mean weights showed.significant differences 
body either for the terms or the groups. greatly from those of the woman student, require not less 
varie From the weight data there is little to indicate that the than 2200 calories. The National Research Council sug- 
* the caloric intake is inadequate except in a relatively few cases. gests 2500 calories for the moderately active and 2100 

Only 9 of the women would be considered to be excessively calories for the sedentary woman weighing 56 kg. Judged 

ated underweight (more than 8.0 kg. or 13.7 per cent) while 16 by the calculated energy requirement of 2285 calories 
was were excessively overweight (Table 6). Of course, single found in the present study, college women should be con- 
. the observations give no indication as to whether an individual _ sidered as sedentary rather than moderately active as they 
cept is gaining or losing weight. have heretofore been classified. The N.R.C. standard for 
the Sherman (5) suggests an intake of 2400 calories for the the sedentary woman becomes 2175 calories when changed 
cant average woman, which is considerably in excess of that tocorrespond to the average weight of 58 kg. reported in 








reported for the present study. Orr and Leitch (9) state 
that housewives and typists whose activities do not differ 


this study, a value which is still somewhat in excess of the 
2016 calories reported here. 
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TABLE 5 
Frequency distribution of the weight (actual) of 132 college women 
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WEIGHT | FREQUENCY 





kg. | 

41.7 to 43.9 
7.9 
9 
9 


58.40 kg. 
0.6737 
13.3% 


Mean 
Standard error 
Coefficient of variation 
TABLE 6 
Frequency distribution of the deviations of the observed from the 
expected weight of 132 college women 





DEVIATIONS FREQUENCY 


—13.6 to —12. 

—12.0to —8. 
—8.0to —4. 
—4.0to —0. 

0.0 to 3.f 
4.0 to 8 
8.0to 11.$ 
12.0to 15.§ 
16.0 to 19. 
20.0 to 23.5 
24.0to 26.0 


kk) 
INnCcoarme 


KON 





‘Mean = 0.13 kg. 
No. below zero = 74 
Percentage below zero = 56.1 
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Mean values for the caloric intake of college women 
in various parts of the country as reported in the literature 
are recorded in Table 7. At first it might appear that these 
intakes vary widely; however, it will be noted that the 
three highest values, either per day or per kilogram body 
weight, have been obtained by the inventory method. It 
is to be expected that this method would yield higher re- 
sults since no account is taken of kitchen or table waste. 
Except for the low value obtained by Hetler (11), the re- 
sults are remarkably constant, varying from 1800 to 2200 
calories. 

It will be seen that the average figures reported by 
Pittman et al. (16) and those of the present study are 
strikingly similar. The ranges (not recorded in Table 7) 
are also similar, namely, 1119 to 3267 and 1089 to 3082 
calories, respectively. These facts are interesting since 
in the former study the figures were obtained by analysis 
of weighed food intakes and in the latter by calculation of 
food records based on estimated food intakes. It is 
also interesting to note that college women in Glasgow (9) 
consumed on the average 2035 calories or an amount 
nearly identical with that consumed in this country. 

So far as weight and height are concerned, the women 
reported in this study compare favorably with others of 
like age. The weights (including clothing except shoes) 
are greater than any others reported (Table 7), including 
those of Donelson et al. (15) for a cooperative study. The 
height measurement falls about midway among those 
given. The mean height was found to be 164.07 em. 
(Table 2). The shortest woman measured 149.4 em.; the 
tallest, 184.2 em. 

To sum up, it can be stated that the mean caloric intake 
of this group of college women was inadequate when com- 
pared with the expected intake and existing standards. 
It was as high, however, as the intakes reported in similar 


TABLE 7 


Mean values for caloric intake, weight, and height of college women as reported in the literature 


DATE OF 
PUBLICA- 
TION 


SUBJECTS 
AUTHOR 


Av. Ht. 


Age 


Av. Wt.|Per day! Per kg.| 


years cm. | kg. 


Coons and Schiefelbusch 
Mad cst csc eee re 


Hetler (11) 


Goddard et al. (12) 1s 
period a 


Goddard et al. (12) 2nd 
period 5 


and Malloy 
| College 


College 162 | 51 


19-37 


17-25 | 
177.8§ 

17-25 | 144.8 to) 

hee.8 | 





Wheeler 
166.1 


ARNT os i desneccssds College 


Morris and Bowers (14). | College 


Donelson et al. (15)... 16-30 163.6 


1940 
1942 


Donelson et al. (15)..... 
Pittman et al. (16) 


18.7 
17 to 33 
Pittman et al. (16). 


1942 17 to 23 


Pittman et al. av. (17).. 1941 17 to 33 
1941 and 
1942 | 


This GtOGY s.655%050560% 
| 


203 = College 


* Based on 132 women. 
+ Data collected. 

t Quoted by Orr and Leitch (9). 
§ Calculated. 


144.8 to} 57. 


9 | 


56.8 | 


3699 | 64.: 
| 2501 


| 2397 


| | 
| LENGTH | 
__| METHOD OF STUDY oF | 
PERIOD | 


| CALORIC INTAKE 
PLACE OF STUDY 


freee eee Sy er 


days 


1990 | 38.0 | Weighed, 4 to7 
| analyzed 
29.9 | Food records cal- 


culated 


| Oklahoma A. & M. Col. 


1700 3 to 7| Univ. of Illinois 


| Inventory | Univ. of Cal., L. A. 

| ealculated 

5 | Inventory Univ. of Cal., L. A. 

calculated 
Inventory 

calculated 


| Vassar Col. 
2035 Col. of Dom. Sci., Glas- 

gow 
1805 2 | Food records cal- | Utah State Col. 
culated 
| Kansas State Col., Ohio 
| State Univ., and Iowa 
State Col., Univ. of 
| Minnesota, and Okla- 
homa A. & M. Col. 

| Oklahoma A. & M. Col. 

7 to 10} Kansas State Col. 





| 39.3 | Weighed, 
analyzed 

Weighed, 
analyzed | 

Weighed, 7 to 10} Kansas State Col. and 
analyzed | Ohio State Univ. 

Food records cal-| 7 | Oklahoma A. & M. Col. 
culated | | 


| 31.9 | 7 | Ohio State Univ. 


| 35.7 


| 34.1* 
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studies. The mean weight of the women (slightly above 
average) and the mean height (equal to the average) would 
likewise indicate that the intake was adequate. The 
relative value of these findings should determine the final 
answer. In any case there is no indication of gross inade- 
quacy, and it seems quite possible, therefore, that present 
standards are slightly high. While weight is only one 
criterion used in assessing nutritional status, it would seem 
advisable for the excessively underweight to increase their 
caloric intakes sufficiently to raise their weights to a point 
in keeping with a longer life expectancy. Likewise, the 
overweight would do well to reduce the caloric intake to the 
point where the weight would more nearly correspond to 
that compatible with optimal health. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The mean caloric intake of 203 college women living on 
self-chosen diets was found to be 2015.9 calories. The 
mean activity of 132 of these women was 39.15 calories per 
kilogram per hour; the mean weight, 58.40 kg.; the mean 
height, 164.07 em. 

The mean deviation of the observed from the expected 
caloric intake was —268.8 calories; that of the observed 
from the expected body weight, 0.13 kg. 

The caloric intake might be considered to be adequate 
or slightly inadequate depending upon the criteria used in 
assessing the adequacy. 

Evidence is presented which indicates that the college 
woman should be classed as sedentary rather than mod- 
erately active, and that the existing standards for caloric 
intake are slightly high. 

Only slight variation was shown for the means of the 
various school terms for any of the observations made. 


Food Intake of College Women 
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The women who ate at home or did light housekeeping 
consumed less calories than those who ate elsewhere. 
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Air Transportation of Fresh Foods 


With regard to air shipment of farm products, the greatest 
possibilities for new and more revolutionary developments, of 


course, lie in the postwar period. However, there appears to be 
the almcst immediate possibility of inaugurating a program for 
the shipment, by air, of certain perishable farm products. This 
prospect is predicated upon the assumption that transport planes 
as they are now designed and built could be used as they are 
released from war duty. One of the chief factors upon which the 
success of such a venture on a commercial scale depends is, of 
course, the comparative costs of air cargo transportation and 
surface methods of shipment. In this connection, I should like to 
call attention to a study recently published by Wayne University 
on the subject, ‘‘Air Cargo Potential in Fresh Fruits and Vege- 
tables.’’ I should like to mention also a report on another study, 
conducted jointly by the Department of Agriculture and Wayne 
University, called ‘‘Postwar Possibilities of Air Transportation 
of Fresh Strawberries and Tomatoes,’”’ and to report to you briefly 
some of the high lights of the findings, particularly of the study 
in which the Department of Agriculture cooperated. 

Under the conditions assumed in the study, the cargo plane 
would have a pay load of 44 tons of strawberries from Lakeland, 
Florida, to Detroit, for example, or the same weight of tomatoes 
from Miami to Detroit. When air transport costs are compared 
with the fastest surface methods of transit now being used for 
these commodities, air charges are only 6 cents per quart higher 
for strawberries and the same figure per pound higher for tomatoes. 

As now handled, most fresh tomatoes sold at retail during the 
winter months are picked when green. After being picked green, 
they are wrapped and shipped to ripening plants in the large 
In the ripening plants they are 
unwrapped, sorted, put into ripening rooms with controlled 
temperatures, and after ripening, are re-sorted and packed for 
sale. It is easy to see that by packing the tomatoes directly into 
consumer packages in the producing area labor costs are reduced 


northeastern consuming centers. 


and less handling occurs, thereby cutting down on spoilage and 
waste resulting from bruising in handling. These savings would 
tend to decrease further the net difference in transportation costs 
between sky hauling and surface hauling. 

In considering cargo shipment by air, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that the principal advantage to be gained, through 
faster transportation, is in the improvement of the quality of the 
product as it reaches the consumer. To bring strawberries, for 
example, from Florida to Detroit by rail express requires a mini- 
mum of 3 days, and by rail freight and truck, a minimum of 4 
days. Tomatoes take slightly longer. By air, the time required 
is between 7 and 8 hours. 

Think of what this means. Produce may be harvested during 
the forenoon of one day, precooled in the afternoon, loaded on the 
plane in the evening, transported overnight to the northern con- 
suming centers and placed in the retail store less than a day after 
being harvested. This makes it possible to harvest produce in 
a much more advanced stage of vine- or tree-ripening with, in most 
cases, considerable increase in its palatability, vitamin content, 
and yield per acre. 

Tests show that stored or slow-transit fruits and vegetables 
lose appreciable amounts of their vitamin C content, particularly 
at warm temperatures or when the produce is in a bruised con- 
dition. 

We are aware of the fact that it is only through further study 
and the actual stocking of the produce in stores that a determina- 
tion can be made as to whether or not the quality of the produce 
will be sufficiently improved through fast transportation by air 
to offset any premium in price to the consumer that may exist 
under actual commercial conditions.—Excerpls from an address 
by Claude H. Wickard before a luncheon meeting on postwar air 
cargo transport, sponsored by Wayne University and Detroit Beard 
of Commerce, Detroit, March 23, 1944. 
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allowances are based on what is considered an op- 

timum intake. Sherman (1) points out the desir- 
ability of two types of standards: one “in terms of the 
individual chemical factors involved” such as the N.R.C. 
allowances; the other “‘in terms of articles or types of foods 
‘which one actually chooses and consumes.” Expressing 
the recommended allowances in terms of actual foods 
makes them more understandable and simplifies their ap- 
plication. An example is the standard market lists for 
various incomes as prepared by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics (2). 

Stiebeling and Phipard (3) and others have suggested 
that improvement of the nutritional status is a problem 
for the entire educational system of the nation. This need 
for nation-wide education is expressed in a recommenda- 
tion of the National Nutrition Conference, namely, the 
“mobilization of every educational method to spread the 
newer knowledge of nutrition among laymen by means of 
the schools, motion pictures, the public press, home and 
community demonstrations, and all other suitable means.”’ 

By means of various types of dietary surveys an analysis 
of the food practices of a community and of the adequacy 
of its dietaries may be made. 


T: National Research Council recommended daily 


SELECTION OF SUBJECTS AND PLAN OF STUDY 

The subjects for this study were families selected at 
random from among those living in Lubbock, Texas, all of 
whom were American-born. Thirty-two surveys were 
made in the spring and summer of 1942 by random samp- 
ling; the remainder, 31, were made in the spring of 1943 
with the families of girls studying homemaking in Lubbock 
Junior High School as the subjects. In general the fami- 
lies were very cooperative in checking the surveys and in 
keeping the food record for a week. 

Upon first visiting each family, the investigator ex- 
plained the survey, showing the family how to keep an 
accurate record of food consumption for a 7-day period. 
Household scales were furnished for weighing the foods. 
In addition to keeping the food consumption record, each 
family was asked to check methods of cooking and menu- 
making, types of foods preferred, and the frequency of 
serving certain foods. No attempt was made to secure 
data on costs of foods. At the end of a 7-day period a 
second visit was made to check the record for accuracy and 
completeness of information. This procedure followed 
closely that of Stiebeling and Phipard in their studies of 
family dietaries. 

Foods were divided into 9 general groups (Table 1) and 
a standard for food consumption of each of these 9 groups 
was then set up for each family, based on family composi- 
tion with regard to age and sex. All members of the family 
were assumed to be moderately active and body weight 
was not considered. Each family standard is a composite 
made up of the totals of the quantities of each food group 
necessary for each individual in the family as given by the 
market lists of BHNHE previously referred to (2). The 
minimum-adequate standard for each food group for each 
individual was calculated by taking an average of the 3 
low-cost dietary plans prepared by the Bureau, so that the 


1 Received for publication January 25, 1944. Miss Drake is 
Junior Marketing Specialist, FDA, USDA. The study reported 
was submitted as a thesis for the M.S. degree. Mrs. Lamb is 
Associate Professor of Foods and Nutrition in the above-men- 
tioned college. 


resulting figure would represent an adequate diet at low 


cost. The liberal-cost dietary (2) is a plan for optimum 
nutrition. The use of a standard which covered a range 
of low to liberal-cost foods was considered as giving a true 
picture of the food needs of each family, since it allowed 
for variations in individual tastes, food budgets, and home 
production. The actual consumption of each family wag 
compared with the calculated standard for that family, 
the results being expressed in percentages. 

The dietaries were then grouped in the following classes: 
(a) good—those meeting the minimum-adequate standard 
for all food groups; (b) fair—those meeting the standard 
for milk and for two other of the four ‘‘protective’’ foods 
and for most of the other foods; and (¢) poor—those failing 
to meet either the good or fair standards and therefore in 
serious need of improvement. 


TABLE 1 
Average percentage consumption by each dietary class, based on the 
minimum-adequate standard for each food group 


| DIETARIES 
FOOD GROUP 


| good* fair** 
<painlndapinatastedinsipaliitiidaneion | “ ela niin 
| os s. 
| Cc € 


Dairy products.... 150 163 
ee ae ..| 244 222 
Meats, beans, nuts.... | Fe) oe 
Cereal products...... 137 103 
Green and yellow vegetables..... 113 70 
Citrus fruits and tomatoes........ 389 293 
Other fruits and vegetables...... 123 81 
i ae ; 205 | 146 
eee ee cele 342 174 


* Represents 13 dietaries. 
** Represents 15 dietaries. 
t Represents 35 dietaries. 


In classifying the dietaries, allowance was made for 
slight subminimal consumption of a few food groups in 
certain families in which other groups of foods of com- 
parable nutritive value were liberally consumed. Since 
the minimum-adequate standard is based on low-cost 
dietaries, the allowances for certain food groups may be 
somewhat high (especially cereal products and potatoes, 
included in the food group, “other vegetables’), at least 
for persons on more liberal food budgets. Also, for exam- 
ple, where a family showed a low consumption of ‘other 
fruits and vegetables” and a higher than standard intake 
of green and yellow vegetables, the total vegetable intake 
was considered adequate. This arbitrary method of 
classifying dietaries was adopted only after a careful con- 
sideration of family composition in relation to foods 
chosen. 

RESULTS 


Of the 63 families represented in the study, 8 per cent 
had incomes below $1000, 48 per cent from $1000 to $2000, 
41 per cent from $2000 to $4000, and 3 per cent represented 
incomes of $4000 and above. Families whose dietaries fell 
in the “poor” class not only had the largest number of 
children (2.5 per family unit, whereas other classes had 1.2 
to 1.3, respectively), but 60 per cent had incomes ranging 
from $1000 to $2000. 

It will be noted in Table 1 that all dietaries showed @ 
high average consumption of eggs, citrus fruits and toma- 
toes, fats and sweets. Some families, however, were 
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below the calculated minimum-adequate standard for 
these food groups. Table 2 gives the percentage of dietar- 
ies of each class as well as of the total cases which met or 
exceeded the minimum-adequate standard for each food 
group. All classes of dietaries were lowest in green and 
yellow vegetables, in other fruits and vegetables, and in 


TABLE 2 


Percentage of families meeting or exceeding the minimum-adequate 
standard for each food group 


DIETARIES 
FOOD GROUP 


good* fair** 


| poort | Totalt 





oO or 7 oO 
0 0 / 0 


Dairy products | 100 100 56 
Eggs 100 93 re 
Meats, beans, nuts.............. 92 53 54 
Cereal products Ce 38 
Green and yellow vegetables. ... 54 13 Pog 
Citrus fruits and tomatoes 100 93 | 73 
Other fruits and vegetables...... 20 2 | 2 
73 | 68 
SNM 3 02> nce a Bela Su tree eee ‘ 83 
* Represents 13 dietaries. 
** Represents 15 dietaries. 
+ Represents 35 dietaries. 
t Total of 63 dietaries. 
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Fish was not often used nor was it a favored food; meats 
were preferred and included often. Dried beans were 
generally well liked. Salads were favored and served 
frequently, which might indicate a liberal use of fruits and 
vegetables; this assumption, however, was refuted by the 
consumption records which showed that one of the chief 
defects of the dietaries was the inadequate use of fruits and 
vegetables. Citrus fruits were favored and used often, as 
evidenced by the records. A rather frequent use of dried 
fruits as well as fried foods was indicated. 

The food habits and cooking methods were very similar, 
judged by the statements obtained. Apparently, however, 
such statements do not always accurately detail a family’s 
actual food practices, as shown by the consumption 
records. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Table 3 gives a comparison of the summary of the pres- 
ent study with those of several others recently published. 
It is recognized that dietary studies, however, can be con- 
ducted so differently and the results presented in so many 
ways that it is difficult to obtain truly comparable figures. 

All studies appear to derive the following conclusions: 
(1) about 50 to 60 per cent of the dietaries are in need of 
improvement; (2) foods most often eaten in inadequate 
quantities are: all vegetables and most fruits, products 
made from whole grains as well as other cereal products, 


TABLE 3 


Comparison of summaries of various dietary studies 





DIETARIES | 
NEEDING IM-| 
PROVEMENT 


STUDY 


Lubbock, Texas (present study). .| 
Suepeing:(3)....5.....5. 1 
Hardy (4)...... E | Fruits, vegetables 
Reynolds (5) acta op | Whole grain 

RIN iciaz lake pattie Steet eee 
Halitax study (7).......5.. 
Other Canadian studies (8) 


FOODS OR NUTRIENTS CONSUMED IN SMALLEST AMOUNTS 


| Fruits, vegetables, whole grain cereals 
| Same as above, also milk, eggs 


FOODS CONSUMED IN GREATEST AMOUNTS 


| Fats, sugars, citrus fruits, eggs 
| Fats, sugars, meats 
Meats 
Meats, milk, vegetables, and fruits* 


| Calories, vitamins A and C, Ca, Fe — 
cp aiaer Vitamins, especially thiamin, Ca — 
Vitamins B and C, Ca, Fe — 


* Foods chosen most frequently with quantities not considered. 


cereal products. In no instance was the standard for any 
one of the food groups met by all families. 

It is generally believed that people in the Southwest 
eat large quantities of dried beans. However, only 51 per 
cent of the families in this study used beans during the 
week when the food record was made. 

According to the statements obtained, a wide variety of 
preparation and cooking methods were used. Vegetables 
were more often boiled than baked, steamed or creamed, 
and sometimes fried. Meats were usually fried or roasted, 
seldom broiled, braised, or boiled. Coffee was usually 
made by the drip or boil method, the Silex-type coffee- 
makers being seldom used. Dried fruits were more fre- 
quently soaked before cooking than were dried beans, but 
a large number of families cooked both without soaking. 
Soda was seldom used in cooking vegetables or meats but 
commonly in making breads. ‘l'here was a rather general 
use of ‘pot liquor.”” Moderate or small amounts of water 
were used in cooking vegetables, and foods were usually 
cut into medium-sized pieces for cooking rather than left 
whole or cut into small pieces. Frozen foods were seldom 
used. The use of pressure cookers was uncommon. The 
inclusion of foreign dishes—Mexican, Chinese or Italian— 
was not general, but they were equally well liked in the few 
instances where they were served. 


and milk; (3) the foods eaten in greatest quantities are: 

fats, sweets, and in many instances meats and meat 

products. 
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men do not pause to consider whether they are acting 

logically or in accordance with particular social or 
political theories. Hence in wartime many inhibitions are 
swept away and considerable social progress is achieved if 
it seems likely that this course of action will contribute to 
victory. For war brings out the best as well as the worst in 
human beings. 

It seems a pity that we should have to rely on war to 
remove some of the obstacles in the pathway to progress. 
Since war is a terrible price to pay for any form of progress 
we should take to heart the lessons it teaches, and seek to 
maintain in peacetime the gains that have been made at 
such a cost. 

During the present war considerable progress has been 
made in the field of food and nutrition, nationally as well 
as internationally. I propose to cast up the balance, and 
to seek to extract from recent experience the lessons we 
should emphasize now and in the postwar period. Consid- 
erable information on these subjects is available for Great 
Britain, Canada, and the United States. Let us start with 
Great Britain. 


T EMERGENCIES, When their very existence is threatened, 


DIETS AND NUTRITION DURING THE ECONOMIC DEPRESSION 


In Britain. Going back to the 1930’s, when the eco- 
nomic depression was in full swing, we find that the people 
of Britain were not particularly well fed, and that prevail- 
ing food policies were not well calculated to improve diets. 

In a famous report (1) Sir John Boyd Orr reviewed the 
findings of a dietary survey that covered 1152 family 
budgets in the yvears 1932-35. Families were grouped 
according to income and diets were compared with a stand- 
ard which at present would be considered low. Here is the 
result in Sir John’s own words: 


The average diet of the poorest group, comprising 4} million 
people, is, by the standard adopted, deficient in every constituent 
examined. The second group, comprising 9 million people, is ade- 
quate in protein but deficient in all the vitamins and minerals con- 
sidered. The third group, comprising another 9 million, is defi- 
cient in vitamins and minerals. Complete adequacy is almost 
reached in group IV, and in the still wealthier groups the diet has « 
surplus of all constituents considered. 


Thus at least 50 per cent of the people of Britain, at that 
time, did not obtain diets which nutrition authorities like 
Sir John Orr considered to be adequate for health. One of 
his conclusions is to be noted in this connection: 


A review of the health of the people of the different groups sug- 
gests that, as income increases, disease and death rates decrease, 
children grow more quickly, adult stature is greater and general 
health and physique improve. 


In the United States. At about the same time, dietary 
studies were being carried on widely in this country, and 
were yielding similar if not exactly comparable results. 
The reports of Stiebeling and Phipard showed that under- 
consumption of food was common among employed 
workers’ families throughout the country. Of 897 families 
of employed workers, only 29 per cent had grade ‘‘A”’ diets, 
while 45 per cent had grade ‘‘B” and 26 per cent grade ‘“‘C”’ 
diets. Grade ‘‘A”’ diets provided a generous margin of 
safety in all nutritional essentials by the standards then 
obtaining. Grade “B” diets met average minimum re- 
quirements with an uncertain margin of safety, while 
grade ‘‘C” diets failed in one or more respects to meet 


1 Presented before the New York State Dietetic Association, 
May 26, 1944. 


average minimum requirements. Please note the words 
“employed” and “average.’”’ There were many unem- 
ployed at the time whose diets would presumably have 
been inferior. And the average might mean that the diets 
of up to 50 per cent of any of the groups might fall below 
the line. 

In Canada. Four dietary studies carried out in Canada 
during that period were reported in the Canadian Public 
Health Journal for May 1941 (2). Three dealt with fam. 
ilies in Halifax, Quebec, and Edmonton, having annual in- 
comes of less than $1,500; the fourth, with Toronto families 
having incomes between $1,500 and $2,400 annually. Here 
are the general conclusions: 

The food supplies of low-income families are not satisfactory, 
In many cases there was not sufficient food available to furnish 
needed calories or satisfactory amounts of most food constituents 

There is a shortage of protective foods which can be relied 
upon to furnish minerals and vitamins. Three marked deficiencies 
are evident: calcium, particularly for the children, the B vitamins 
for all individuals, and iron for women and children. 

In Edmonton 40 per cent of the people studied are adequately 
fed, another 40 per cent get about three quarters of what they need, 


sn 20 per cent can get little more than half of what they 
need. 


WORK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN FOOD AND NUTRITION 

It is not necessary to give the detailed findings of the 
other studies for these led to the same general conclusions. 
It is evident that food policies in these three countries, 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United States, were not 
particularly enlightened during the depression. Food 
prices fell, and there was talk of food surpluses which could 
not be sold. At the same time that food was going beg- 
ging, people were begging for food. Our economic and 
social machinery had broken down. Farmers were losing 
their farms because they could not pay the interest on 
mortgages, food was a drug on the market, and at the same 
time underfed millions in the richest countries could not 
buy the food they needed for health. But rapid advances 
in our knowledge of the relation of food to health were 
being made and men’s consciences began to be stirred by 
the anomaly of hunger and malnutrition in the midst of 
plenty. Social provision became more generous. Many 
schemes to improve food distribution and nutrition were 
put into effect so that in the years immediately preceding 
the war, the diets of low-income groups in Britain and the 
United States had improved notably and the improvement 
was expected to continue. 

It is not altogether a coincidence that these improve- 
ments were taking place at the time when the League of 
Nations was actively engaged in a campaign for improved 
food and nutrition. Before the League began its work 
there was no such thing as organized international cooper- 
ation in food and nutrition. The time was ripe to provide 
international leadership, for groups and movements in all 
the leading countries were awake to the dangers of the 
situation and ready to act whenever a proper program 
should be presented to them. 

Debates in the Assembly of the League and the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1935 dramatized the move- 
ment for better diets and nutrition through international 
cooperation. National nutrition committees were set up 
in many countries to study and report on diets and nutri- 
tional status. Representatives of these committees met 
periodically in Geneva to exchange information. Many 
studies were made, much information was collected, many 
valuable reports were published. A group of 12 of the 
world’s leading authorities in nutrition met under the 
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auspices of the League in 1936 and adopted optimum 
dietary standards which became generally accepted as a 
frame of reference for dietary studies. Within a few 
months the League’s work had set in motion a vast cam- 
paign for better nutrition throughout the world. But the 
outbreak of war brought this campaign quickly to an end, 
and threatened to undo all that had been done by the 
League and the several governments to improve diets and 
nutrition. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION POLICY IN BRITAIN DURING THE WAR 


With the war came a series of blows which threatened to 
deprive the people of England of the very bread of life. 
Nearby sources of food like Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
and Belgium were cut off; submarines began to take a 
heavy toll of shipping so that it became increasingly diffi- 
cult to import food from the Argentine, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The needs of the armed forces threatened to 
play havoe with the labor needed to plant, harvest, and 
distribute food supplies. Never in her long history had 
England been in greater danger from enemies without and 
potential hunger within. The intensity of the danger de- 
manded the utmost in courage and intelligence. Neither 
was found wanting. The government gave free rein to the 
leading authorities on food and nutrition, who quickly 
agreed on the general lines of a sound policy. Full produc- 
tion was ordered, food was distributed according to physio- 
logical need without regard to capacity to pay. A Ministry 
of Food was set up to carry out the new food policy. Now, 
after four and a half years of war, the state of nutrition in 
England is at a comparatively high level, diets of the 
poorest groups have actually improved, general health has 
been maintained, and infant mortality, a sensitive index of 
nutrition, has fallen to a new low level. This experience 
is surely worth careful study and analysis, particularly 
since we learn that the British people seem determined to 
continue after the war to profit by the gains made in food 
and nutrition in wartime. 

Sir John Orr, in a recently published book (3), has shown 
that British diets have been improved in wartime. This is 
due to a wise policy of the Ministry of Food which said in 
effect: Now that our food policy is in operation let us see 
how it works. For this purpose a system of dietary and 
nutrition surveys was instituted, samples of the population 
being studied by every practical means to determine how 
the different social and geographic groups were faring. 
These surveys have shown that the diet of the poorest 
people has actually improved during the war and that 
nutritional deficiencies have decreased in number and 
severity. ; 


FOOD AND NUTRITION POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES 


In this country war has not touched us so closely and our 
progress in food and nutrition has been far slower. We 
have provided good diets for all members of our armed 
forces and we have made a valiant effort to ensure that 
proper food is available to all war workers. Increased 
employment and national income have led, as they always 
do, to increased consumption of food, particularly the more 
expensive protective foods. Milk, meat, cheese, and 
butter have become scarce in spite of the availability of 
greater supplies than ever before. Evidently many more 
people than usual are consuming these relatively expensive 
and highly protective foods. This reinforces the lesson 
that so-called food surpluses exist only in periods of eco- 
nomic depression. When surpluses accumulate it is not 
the need or the will to buy which is lacking, it is the means. 
When the people earn good incomes the vast majority im- 
prove their diets by buying more of the right kinds of food. 

But we have failed in two important particulars to pro- 
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vide for the food needs of our people in wartime. We have 
not, as in England, made sufficient provision for the needs 
of pregnant and nursing women, infants and children. In 
Britain the system of school lunches has been greatly 
extended during the war. In this country we are now in 
real danger of losing ground, for our system of school 
lunches is seriously threatened. 

We have also failed to provide a means of keeping our 
finger on the nutritional pulse of the people; we have insti- 
tuted no system of dietary and nutrition surveys to deter- 
mine how the diets and health of our people are faring under 
war conditions. We have forced ourselves to believe that 
increased purchasing power and increased food consump- 
tion are distributed equitably throughout our population. 
Socially-minded persons believe that there are millions 
with low incomes who have not benefited from war pros- 
perity and whose diets have worsened because of rising food 
prices. Unfortunately we cannot speak with certainty 
because we have not provided for the proper controls of our 
war food policy. What would we think of a general who 
failed to take account of possible weak points in his 
defense? In the absence of a system of current dietary 
and nutrition surveys only the future will reveal whether 
there are groups in our population whose diets have 
worsened and whose health and nutrition are being under- 
mined. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION FOR BETTER DIETS 
AND IMPROVED NUTRITION 


Britain was able to provide proper diets for her people, 
first because her leaders recognized the vital importance of 
nutrition in wartime, and second because her allies appre- 
ciated that food was a weapon of war which must be used 
in the most effective way. The military efforts of the 
allies had to be coordinated if they were to succeed. This 
also applied to food. So to joint chiefs of staff were added 
joint chiefs of food production and allocation. Actually 
no group is known by that name, but the function is per- 
formed effectively. A number of international agencies 
have been set up to ensure that food is produced and dis- 
tributed properly among the allied countries. There are 
combined boards which deal with foods, shipping, raw 
materials, and munitions. There is an International 
Wheat Council which keeps under constant review wheat 
developments in the major countries where this important 
food is produced. And there are numbers of joint com- 
mittees dealing with the technical aspects of food. In all 
probability the extent of international cooperation in food 
is greater at this moment than ever before in the history of 
the world. In countries like our own, untouched by the 
war, more food is being produced than ever before, yet no 
one thinks of surpluses and the dangers of aglut. Indeed, 
right-minded people are urging our farmers on to greater 
efforts lest we should fail in the first step to organize the 
peace, that of restoring to the people of enemy-occupied 
countries the life-giving food of which they are being 
deprived. 


THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN 
FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Provision has also been made for the future of interna- 
tional cooperation in food and nutrition. Food needs for 
the enemy-occupied countries have been reviewed by an 
inter-allied relief committee in London and by the now 
defunct Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation in 
Washington. The functions of these two agencies have 
been taken over by the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, known as UNRRA, which is to 
have large supplies of foodstuffs and money at its disposal. 
Its purpose is to ensure that available food ‘supplies are 
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equitably distributed according to the need, a principle just 
as sound in national as in international affairs. We shall 
not have achieved victory over the Axis until we have re- 
stored the occupied countries whose life and economy the 
enemy has sought to ruin, back to health and set them once 
again on the road to prosperity. This is a policy of 
enlightened selfishness for we have learned from bitter 
experience that we cannot prosper while other countries are 
sinking into economic ruin. 

UNRRA is a temporary expedient to meet a passing 
need. That should not detract from its glory for it must 
be remembered that UNRRA represents the first organized 
attempt in the history of the community of nations to re- 
lieve and rehabilitate the victims of war in the interest of 
the whole world. When it has assisted the governments to 
feed, shelter, and clothe their people and helped them to 
plant the first crops, the real task of rehabilitation will have 
hardly begun. The first requirement of rehabilitation is a 
peaceful world, and the maintenance of peace calls for an 
effective system of collective security, ready to stamp out 
the smallest sparks of war wherever they appear. But the 
maintenance of peace also requires the means with which 
to supply man’s need for food, shelter, clothing, education, 
and all thefreedoms. These needs can no longer be met by 
countries which isolate themselves from the world com- 
munity; they can be achieved in full measure only by the 
world community acting as an organized whole. The 
world’s needs for social and economic advancement have 
grown tremendously since the League established technical 
organs for health, finance, economics, transit, and com- 
munications. The United Nations have recognized the 
increased needs and are planning for a series of interna- 
tional technical organizations, ambitious in scope and 
generous in design. Of chief interest to us is the projecte’ 
permanent international organization in the field of food 
and agriculture whose function will be to assist the govern- 
ments to work together to raise the levels of nutrition and 
the standards of living of their peoples. 

The general plan of that organization was worked out 
by the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
at Hot Springs in 1943. An Interim Commission has been 
drafting the constitution and detailed plan of work. It is 
possible that the organization may be established before 
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the end of this year. When it is established and function- 
ing it will bring together all the scattered efforts that have 
been made in the past to bring order and sanity into food 
production and food consumption. The work of the 
League in the field of food and nutrition showed how effec- 
tive international cooperation could be in stimulating 
national action for better diets and improved nutrition, 
The world is ready for a much more ambitious attempt to 
achieve freedom from want of food. Its peoples have 
learned in the furnace of war that food and health are but 
different faces of the same medal and that when national 
existence is threatened, obstacles in the way of improved 
diets for all are easily overcome. 

Let me end with a few sentences from the ringing decla- 
ration adopted unanimously by the representatives of 44 
governments which met at Hot Springs in 1943 (4). 


This Conference, meeting in the midst of the greatest war ever 
waged, and in full confidence of victory, has considered the world 
problems of food and agriculture and declares its belief that the 
goal of freedom from want of food, suitable and adequate for the 
health and strength of all peoples, can be achieved. 

The first task is to complete the winning of the war and to de- 
liver millions of people from tyranny and from hunger. During 
the period of critical shortage in the aftermath of war, freedom 
from hunger can be achieved only by urgent and concerted efforts 
to economize consumption, to increase supplies and distribute 
them to the best advantage. 

Thereafter we must equally concert our efforts to win and main- 
tain freedom from fear and freedom from want. The one cannot 
be achieved without the other. 

The first steps toward freedom from want of food must not await 
the final solution of all other problems. Each advance made in 
one field will strengthen and quicken advance in all others. Work 
already begun must be continued. Once the war has been won 
decisive steps can be taken. We must make ready now. 
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Nutrition Survey at Marine Barracks 


A nutrition survey was conducted at Quantico, Virginia, Decem- 
ber 13-20, 1943, by a group headed by Lt. Comdr. C. M. McKay, 
H-V(s), U.S..N. R. Samples of meals served in two Mess halls 
during the week, when analyzed, showed an average daily intake 
per man as follows: 


Motor Transport 


| Turner Field 

Mess | Mess 
135 gm. 
Neh isos occ 133s gm. 132 gm. 


Protein 148 gm. 
Calcium 

GE Os Motrin te bie 
Thiamin...... 

Riboflavin 2.8 mg. 
MURR ooh oi sch ats wo: 27.0 mg. 
Carbohydrate (calculated) ¥ 405 gm. 
Calories (calculated) 9) 3400 


1.4 gm. 1.3 gm. 


29.7 gm. 
2.6 mg. 


Certain differences in food selection occasioned by the two 
methods of serving in the messes were observed. In the family- 
style service (Motor Transport Mess), men took what they wished 
from large dishes and helped themselves several times. In con- 
trast, in cafeteria service (Turner Field Mess), men had to work 
through a cafeteria line for second helpings. The former, there- 
fore, consumed more meat and less vegetables. The cafeteria 
method of service introduces difficulties in assessing the consump- 


tion of the foodstuffs to which the men helped themselves. The 
amounts of bread, sugar, marmalade, and peanut butter were 
therefore only estimated for this mess. 

A comparison of the daily intake of food factors at Transport 
Mess and Turner Field Mess with allowances made by other 
agencies follows: 


Ribo- | Nia- 
flavin | cin 





Transport Mess 

Turner Field 

N.R.C. (active men) 

Nat. Naval Med. Cen. 
Cafeteria (Bethesda). . .| 

Army (tHowe _ study, | 
1943) 

British Airmen (Macrae | 
atudy, 1032). 6 3s ct OA 








It is evident that men at these two Quantico messes have & 
nutritional intake that falls well in the upper bracket of widely 
accepted statements of optimal allowances.—Ezcerpts From Re- 
port No. 2, Research Project X-184, Naval Medical Research Insti- 
tute, Bethesda, Maryland. 
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edge and techniques the student is expected to obtain 
in college and what is included in the fifth year train- 
ing course. The committee formulated a check list, indi- 
cating the types of learning and experience of pertinent 
value in the dietetic profession, which was sent to the 
directors of approved courses as listed for 1941-42. In 
order that the returns would be fully representative for 
1943, those from courses which had been discontinued in 
the interim were omitted, while responses from directors 
of newly approved courses were included. 

Returns were received from 50, or 90.9 per cent of the 
hospital; 5, or 83.3 per cent of the administrative; and 1, 
or 100 per cent of the clinic courses. The findings there- 
fore represent a total of 56. of a possible 62 courses, or 
90.3 per cent. The many comments and suggestions in- 
cluded with the replies were of assistance in interpreting the 
findings. The compilation of returns from the check list 
questionnaire appears in Chart 1. The column heading, 
“Expect Student to Know,” refers to the knowledge and 
techniques the student is expected to acquire in college. 
The columns bearing the heading ‘“‘Blank,”’ are included 
in the charts (in addition to the “Yes” and ‘‘No” columns) 
to indicate the number of returns on which a reply to a 
given item had been omitted. Answers to individual 
questions were omitted occasionally, and in a few of the 
returns only one column was checked, thus indicating 
consideration of the item solely as one appropriate either 
for college or fifth year training. Many of the questions 
did not apply to the clinic course and replies to these were 
omitted. 

Some quantitative measure was essential in evaluating 
the amount of training devoted to each item during the 
fifth year. Therefore, under the column heading ‘Include 
in 5th Year Training Course’ the figures in column 4 sig- 
nify ‘“More than 10 times,” those in column 5, ‘‘Less than 
10 times,” while those under ‘‘None” and ‘Blank,” col- 
umns 6 and 7, are for the purpose described above. Of 
greater significance in interpreting the report is the com- 
pilation of the related response. The number who ex- 
pected the student to know the item and included it more 
than 10 times in the training course is given under column 
“A”: less than 10 times, under “‘C’’; none or left blank, 
under “E”’. The number who did not expect the student 
to know the item or did not check the item in that group 
and included it in the training course more than 10 times 
is shown under ‘“‘B”; less than 10 times under ‘“D”’’; 
none or left blank under ‘‘F”. Where no reply was given 
for either group the number thus indicated appears in 
column ‘“‘G’’. 


T:' purpose of this study was to ascertain what knowl- 


PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE 


Nutrition. It was unanimous that students be expected 
to learn the standard of the normal diet in college; 60 per 
cent of the returns show that this item is included in the 
fifth year training course more than 10 times. Obviously, 
this is one item which should be formally taught in college 
with additional practice later. The items, adequate diet 
for various ages, and metabolism calculation, received a 
somewhat similar response. Over half of the group expect 
the students to know racial group food habits and approxi- 
mately one third include this item more than 10 times, and 
another third, less than 10 times in the training course. 

The administrative courses, as a rule, do not afford 
training in therapeutic work. It is generally expected that 
the principles underlying types of diets be taught in college 


_\ Project 1 of the Professional Education Section, American 
Dietetic Association, 1942-48, under the chairmanship of Dr. Grace 
M. Augustine, Texas State College for Women, Denton. 
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and continued during the hospital training courses. Fifty 
per cent expect the student to know the following items: 
adaptation of diets in consistency, constituents and 
amount for various diseases; calculation of diabetic diets; 
and laboratory tests. Only 20 per cent expect a knowledge 
of case study methods. Although the hospital courses 
vary in the amount of training given in these items, 4 
directors indicated their preference for including this 
entirely in the fifth year. 

Food Standards. Teaching food standards, according to 
the recorded returns under this classification, evidently be- 
longs in the college curriculum and approximately 75 per 
cent afford additional training throughout the fifth year 
training course. The latter may be in the form of practical 
experience rather than further formal class work. Direc- 
tors stress the need for students to have good food 
standards and habits as well as the ability to apply them 
in practical work. 

Menu Planning. It is of interest to note that the direc- 
tors of administrative courses were in favor of college 
training in all the items under the menu planning section 
and these items, with the exception of planning menus 
appropriate for racial and religious groups, and geographi- 
cal locations, were included more than 10 times in the 
training course. While the majority of the directors of 
hospital courses concurred, others indicated that it was 
difficult to learn menu planning for these special situations 
except in the hospital, since patient service differs markedly 
from college food service. The importance of familiarity 
with racial and religious group food habits is related to the 
need for such information in the community and included 
in the training course when indicated. The dietitian must 
learn the foods peculiar to and available in the locality in 
which she is a student. Ability to plan menus appropriate 
to the number and abilities of the employees and the 
length of the serving period, requires practical experience 
and is difficult to acquire in college unless the students 
receive part of their institution training in the food units 
of the college. 

One item within the menu planning section, preparation 
and use of cycle of menus for one unit, was misinterpreted 
by many as referring to the development of a routine set of 
menus to be repeated over and over. Instead, it was 
intended to refer to the opportunity for experience in fol- 
lowing a complete set of menus from the initial planning 
through the many stages of preparation and service, in 
order that the student might obtain a complete picture of 
the work involved. The results on this item are therefore 
valueless, due to the conflict in these two viewpoints. 

Quantity Cookery. The replies indicate that the students 
are expected to have had college training in this subject. 
The majority of responses indicated, however, the need 
for further training in the fifth year and several commented 
upon the inadequacy of the college experience. Everyone 
is well aware of the difficulties involved in trying to give 
the desired range of experience in quantity cookery within 
the number of clock hours commensurate with the college 
credit hours. Furthermore, the real need is for such 
experience to be acquired in an actual situation rather than 
a class laboratory if the student is to adjust readily to her 
first institution position. 

Food Purchasing and Storage. Knowledge regarding the 
organization of wholesale markets and the method of 
purchasing from wholesale markets and supply houses is 
expected by two thirds of the directors, while only 50 per 
cent expect the student to be familiar with the organization 
of a storeroom, the state and city regulations for storage 
of foods, and the correct or ethical method of dealing with 
salesmen. The need for learning U. 8. specifications for 
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all food items was questioned and a preference shown to 
limit this to the specifications for the more commonly used 
foods. Returns indicated that training in the fifth year 
in food purchasing and storage may be obtained both 
through formal instruction and supervised practice. 

Equipment. Knowledge of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of materials used in fabricating utensils and 
equipment, and familiarity with the operation and main- 
tenance of equipment, are generally expected of the student 
upon entering her training course. The related response 
columns point out the emphasis which is placed on caring 
for all equipment properly. 

Organization. It is generally expected that students 
entering training will be familiar with the qualifications of 
a dietitian as set forth by the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, for only two replies indicate that such information is 
neither expected nor included in the training course. Only 
2 of the 43 directors who expect students to know how to 
make a job analysis omit further training in the item, while 
half include it more than 10 times and the remaining 20, 
less than 10 times. While an equal number expect the 
student to know how to make out schedules of work, only 
19 expect her to know how to revise such schedules to meet 
temporary shortage of employees. However, 35 do include 
such training more than 10 times and 16 less than 10 times. 
Likewise, 42 expect the student to know the method of 
making time studies but only about half this number ex- 
pect her to know the time allowances for specific prepara- 
tion jobs. 

Personnel Management. Four of the 5 directors of ad- 
ministrative courses expect the student to obtain a knowl- 
edge of personnel management in college, whereas only 
about half of those directing the hospital courses expect 
this. It is expected that knowledge of and practice in the 
item be obtained in college or in the fifth year, in practically 
all the courses, as indicated in the chart; the returns also 
suggest that study and training in this item have not kept 
pace with its increasing importance as one of the dietitian’s 
responsibilities. 

Business Administration. Students are generally ex- 
pected to know how to calculate menu and recipe costs, and 
50 per cent of the directors allow frequent practice in these 
items in the training course. Thirty-eight to 44 replies 
showed that students were expected to know the methods 
of keeping journals, ledgers, inventories, financial reports 
and other records. Training in the fifth year in these 
individual items shows a greater range, although practi- 
cally all the items under this section are included more than 
10 times in the administrative courses. The ability to 
manipulate business machines is considered desirable, but 
in general not an essential item. In this group, however, 
manipulation of the typewriter stands first in importance 
and this item is considered essential in some courses. In 
departments in which business machines are in operation, 
the student is usually taught how to use them. 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Most of the traits listed in this section are generally 
considered essential in the student. Many other sugges- 
tions were made, one of which stresses the advisability of 
giving in both college and hospital, all the training possi- 
ble which would enhance such attributes; while several 
recommend that a good foundation for such characteristics 
be acquired in college and developed further in the fifth 
year. If the characteristics necessary in a student dieti- 
tian were well developed in the college period, the many 
adjustments during training would, of course, be easier. 

A recommended addition to the requirements under atti- 
tudes is that of checking and criticizing the results of one’s 
own work. Several directors consider all students weak 
in assuming responsibility and many apparently feel this to 
be one of the important characteristics in need of develop- 
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ment. In regard to adjustment, directors of training 
courses believe that greater emphasis on coordinating 
theory with practice is desirable in college work. Another 
suggested addition for this division is: professional dress 
and behavior while on duty. Experience in an actual 
working situation in the junior year is thought to develop 
the ability to give and take orders. 


DISCUSSION 


It is recognized that using a check list to study such a 
comprehensive subject has definite limitations. For 
example, the relative importance of the training and 
experience under the various sections cannot be indicated. 
In compiling the check list only typical items within the 
group were listed, including all those which had aroused 
controversy as to the year in which they should be covered. 
Two requirements, housekeeping and teaching, frequently 
neglected in college training and not covered in the check 
list, were mentioned. The housekeeping need is recog- 
nized by a number of colleges which give such courses. 
The difficulty is that it is not generally possible to include 
housekeeping in the regular program nor is it possible to 
incorporate sufficient work in this subject in the required 
institution courses. In order to meet American Dietetic 
Association requirements a number of colleges are recom- 
mending that students planning to be hospital dietitians 
include a course in methods of teaching in secondary 
schools. In such courses, however, the future dietitian 
is left to make her own adaptations in teaching nurses and 
patients, with no opportunity to fix her knowledge of meth- 
ods by means of practice teaching. However, this brings 
many other problems to the foreground, of which four are 
outstanding: the difficulty of finding groups comparable 
to nurses and patients for practice teaching, the inadequacy 
of the student to teach such a group prior to her hospital 
training, the degree of carry-over possible since experience 
is confined to the teaching of quite dissimilar groups, and 
the undesirability of increasing major requirements. 

Since this study was begun, an even greater need for 
understanding the needs and responsibilities of the student 
dietitian has been apparent. In line with the present war 
program, many women students, as well as men, are re- 
ducing the customary four-year college period by con- 
tinuing studies throughout the summer. In many 
colleges the summer program is not so extensive as the 
regular se ‘sion and adjustments may be necessary in the 
curricula if the students are to be fully qualified upon 
graduation. Furthermore, more students are concurrently 
carrying the maximum number of courses, which means 
that it may be necessary to reconsider our demands on the 
student’s time to see that all essentials are included and 
that all practical training has educational value. 

Facilities for quantity food preparation and management 
experience in the colleges differ greatly. This study points 
out that students too frequently enter the fifth year of 
training inadequately prepared in the just-mentioned 
techniques. 

Directors of approved courses might profitably check 
their training opportunities to see that these are in accord 
with those acceptable to the majority. While the returns 
from the directors of the three types of approved courses 
were compiled separately, space did not permit that these 
be grouped separately on the charts. Where the hospital 
and administrative replies differed materially, mention has 
been made to make it easier to interpret the results and use 
them as a check for the individual courses. Instead of 
designating items which could be left entirely to either the 
colleges or the training courses, the comments of many 
directors indicated that they look to the colleges to lay 
the foundations upon which they can build during the fifth 
year of training. 
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TRAINING COURSES FOR DIETITIANS IN 
INDUSTRY AND IN OTHER FIELDS 


Under the Current Comment section of this JoURNAL, 
the first administrative training course for dietitians in 
industry is described. This pioneer course at the Eastman 
Kodak Company, under the direction of Frances Berkeley 
Floore, has been inspected by the Executive Secretary and 
Educational Director of the American Dietetic Association 
and upon their recommendation has been approved by the 
Association’s Executive Board. 

At this time it seems appropriate to recall,in the histori- 
cal notesimmediately following this editorial, how approved 
course training began and to call attention to the fact that 
the idea of such training in the administration of large 
group food services stemmed from the hospital field. 

Undeniably, the principles of good administrative train- 
ing in the large group food service field, first developed 
in the hospital on a scientific and a practical basis, are 
applicable in any large group feeding situation. Policies 
may differ in the hospital, the school lunchroom, the 
college residence hall, in industry, and elsewhere, but the 
basic principles of food service administration do not. 
A main kitchen is still a main kitchen, a chef a chef, a 
pantry maid still a pantry maid, a good roast of beef 
still a good roast of beef, a range and the efficient operation 
thereof still the same, irrespective of the clientele served. 

Thus, it should not be surprising that Miss Floore, after 
several successful years as an administrative dietitian in 
the hospital, demonstrates her ability to direct such a course 
for dietitians in industry and, at the same time, the opera- 
tion of the cafeterias. There are four Eastman Kodak 
plants in Rochester having a total of 14 cafeterias in which 
over 20,000 meals are served a day. The cafeterias are all 
company-operated and at present there are 14 dietitians 
on duty in these plant cafeterias. At least nine members 
of Miss Floore’s staff have had hospital training, and two 
are graduates of approved administrative training courses. 
Noteworthy is the fact that those trained in hospital 
courses have also had varied hospital experience—city, 
private, university, veterans, andthe Army. Two mem- 
bers of the staff have had professional experience in other 
countries—New Zealand, Australia, and Puerto Rico. 
Some have had experience in the restaurant, the tearoom, 
the school lunchroom, and the commercial cafeteria. A 
few have been nutrition advisers. 

As a result of the competence and diversified expe- 
rience of the dietetic staff, the Eastman course maintains 
a fine balance between training and experience along 
administrative lines, and in the nutrition counseling of 
employees. Obviously, other similar courses, if the 
graduates are to be adequately equipped to fill the ranks 
in industry with credit to themselves and their profession, 
should have comparable facilities and a well-trained staff 
of instructors. 

Thus, the approved course training of dietitians, antic- 
ipated by the dietitian pioneers of twenty-five years ago, 
and initiated by the Association in 1927, has grown slowly 
but soundly. Approved course training for dietitians, as 
developed by the American Dietetic Association, has 
adhered strictly to the code of sound academic training 
combined with practical experience to fit the need. It 
has served to test the value of theory in the proving 
ground of experience. Its steady progress is something 
of which the Association may well be proud. 


HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING STANDARDS 
FOR DIETITIANS 


Lest we become impatient with our efforts to establish 
a suitable variety and number of training courses for 
dietitians, and the most appropriate collegiate home 
economics preparation, we might look back on some of 
the early growing pains of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion in this direction. Twenty-five years ago, at the 
Second Annual Convention of this Association in Cin- 
cinnati, the idea of establishing training courses for 
dietitians in hospitals was looked upon by some as a new, 
somewhat radical, and not too practical venture. Many 
obstacles were mentioned by those present, not the least 
of which was the fact that the ‘“‘college-trained”’ die- 
titian had not yet proved her worth in many institutions. 
Superintendents of hospitals who were invited to the 
meeting further emphasized the need for sound graduate 
training, and the sentiments expressed in the following 
probably were quite representative at the time: 


I have recently undertaken the management of one of the hos- 
pitals in Baltimore, and the first thing I noticed when I arrived was 
the lack of a dietetical department. Our hospital food service is 
being run by a woman who really began as a housekeeper. Now 
the greatest problem that I have to face is how to get proper diets 
for my sick patients. I attended this convention with the idea 
that I might receive some suggestions along that line. Our dieti- 
tians have been trained in the Y. W. C. A., but a dietitian trained 
there does not always suit a hospital. In a hospital the dietitian 
must understand the preparation of food from the standpoint of 
sick people, from the dietetic standpoint. We also need a woman 
who can look out for the economical serving of food, to see that 
there is no waste, that all the odds and ends are used, if they can 
be used, who also knows how to buy food, how to serve standard 
diets, diets that will redound to the credit of a hospital, from which 
the patient remaining in a hospital a few weeks can learn to adapt 
his diet when he returns home. If there is any standard of die- 
tetics, if there is a standard method of preparation, if there is any 
one course of instruction adaptable to hospitals, I would be very 
glad to know about it. I would be glad to have our teaching from 
the hospital standpoint, not the Y. W. C. A. standpoint. 


To this comment one of the dietitians present added: 


When I applied to the superintendent of one hospital, I was 
asked, ‘‘Can youcook?”’ I did not hesitate to say that I could, for 
it seemed strange to think of a dietitian who could not qualify 
in this respect. This superintendent was very positive in his 
conviction that dietitians knew nothingabout large quantity 
cookery, as he believed that he had had a great deal of experience 
with them. When I went into the Army a chief nurse, who was 
also termed a dietitian, informed me that most dietitians could not 
cook at all. 


Certain of the hospital superintendents, thoroughly 
convinced of the need for the training of dietitians and 
willing that those dietitians considered competent should 
provide training for other dietetic aspirants in their hospi- 
tals, expressed rather definite ideas about the degree of 
authority to be delegated to the dietitian and the type of 
duties she should be qualified to perform. Witness the 
following comments: 


You can never get results unless your dietitian has absolute 
control, not only of the feeding of the sick, but of those that are 
well. .. . We have our problems in the dietitian. She came, very 
little progress was made, we got along very slowly. She did not 
have full control in the hospital, she would go in the kitchen, but 
she was not wanted there. The kitchen personnel had been in the 
habit of preparing meals without the supervision of a dietitian and 
they did not propose to take orders from one. Asa result we had 
to engage an entirely new kitchen staff, and our dietitian now will 
have full control of the feeding of the well and the sick. 
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Now. what is expected of the dietitian? A great deal. I feel 
she is one of the most important persons in the hospital. I would 
be in favor of turning over to the dietitian the entire responsibility 
of providing food, including the buying thereof, if she is prepared 
todothis. It might be well, too, if she would also act as instructor 
in the training school for nurses. I hope that the dietitian will 
very soon have greater influence in the hospital. 


The story of a pioneer student dietitian’s training course 
at New Haven Hospital, Connecticut, was told by E. M. 
Geraghty : 

Since the first of October 1918, we have not had any pupil 
nurses in the diet laboratory. At that time some student dieti- 
tians ‘‘rose to the occasion” and ran the diet kitchen. We had 
about 200 patients with influenza, in addition to our regular 
patients. ‘The students made broth, jellies, custards, gruels, etc., 
and took care of the special diets. They really worked and they 
did it willingly. The student dietitians are all college graduates 
with the A.B. or B.S. degree. The question has been raised as to 
the value of the student dietitian to the institution. Ithink these 
young women have settled that question for some time. Of 
course, the fact that they were doing this work aroused discussion. 
The doctors became interested, for many did not know what a 
student dietitian was, what she knew, what she should khiow and 
what she did. Our present course of training is the result of this 
interest and appreciation of the commendable work done by these 
students. 


Incidentally, at this time the student dietitians at the 
New Haven Hospital were highly privileged, for their 
courses in Nutrition and Growth, and the Physiological 
Seminar which they attended were directed by the late 
Professor Lafayette B. Mendel under the auspices of Yale 
University. Miss Geraghty conducted the course in 
Dietary Administration which included the following: 
general principles of hospital dietetics, general principles 
to be observed in buying dairy products, meats, staples, 
and canned goods, preparing contracts, study of equipment 
(manufacture, value, placement, care), and factors in- 
fluencing efficiency of employees. Practice work was 
furnished in the diet laboratory—in reality the kitchen 
(2 months), the kitchen (1 month), serving room 
(1 month), and office (1 month). The schedule included 
trips to other hospitals and to the local food inspection 
laboratory and the state experiment station, and the 
milk and ice cream industries and market conditions of 
New Haven were also investigated. 

Eight students were trained at a time and during their 
2 months of training they had an opportunity to visit 
patients so that each patient was viewed not merely as 
“a case of diabetes” but as a real person who happened to 
be ill. The students were required to take certain scien- 
tific courses at Yale, also to spend 2 months in the diet 
laboratory; all other work was elective except for admin- 
istrative dietitians who were required to take all the 
courses. (At this time it was hoped that the training 
course period could be extended to 6 months in the coming 
year.) 

Many of the later developments in training courses for 
dietitians probably grew out of the following basic sugges- 
tions then presented by Miss Geraghty: 

Dietitians are generally classified according to the branch of 
dietetics for which they are particularly qualified: teaching, ad- 
ministration, social welfare and dietotherapy. Each requires a 
background of thorough training in home economies to which must 
be added graduate training along lines in which one wishes to 
specialize. When criticism is directed against the dietitian, too 
often a distinction between these types has not been kept in mind. 
A woman with teaching ability, for example, has been placed in a 
position requiring administrative ability, and vice versa. Again, 
the hospital may not allow the dietitian to assume the responsi- 
bility for which she is so well trained. In an article in Modern 
Hospital, Dr. Joslin stated that it was very noticeable that the 
more modern the hospital and the more up-to-date the manage- 
ment, the greater the authority permitted the dietitian; it is a 
fact that in modern [1919] well-organized hospitals operating under 
a businesslike management an administrative dietitian has entire 
charge of the department of dietetics. Much of the blame for the 
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adverse conditions is directly traceable to the training given to the 
dietitian in the hospital. Some hospitals accept young women for 
training merely as a means of having skilled work done cheaply, 
and give little in return. 

I feel that something should be done to standardize the training 
of the dietitian so that the young women who are graduating from 
a given type of hospital will have had approximately the same 
training. Unless you can give the student the necessary atten- 
tion, do not attempt this work. If your hospital can provide 
broad training, accept students and give them just what they need. 
If, however, you can offer only a highly specialized type of training 
you should seek the close cooperation of schools of home economics 
and ask the heads of these departments to select young women best 
suited to the type of position for which you train. This training 
should follow in logical order and be systematized in such a way 
that no time will be spent to disadvantage. 

The first month can best be spent in the office of the department, 
so that the students may become familiar with the various branches 
and know who are the hospital officials, and learn something of 
hospital etiquette. They should have access to a good scientific 
and professional library and to all that the hospital offers in the 
way of books or journals devoted to subjects closely related to 
their work. They should be free to take advantage of civic 
opportunities. There should be a definite time each week for 
round-table talks, either on the subject matter in books and 
journals or on the problems of the day. Do not expect them to 
relieve you of the necessity of having paid supervisors of the 
various branches of your department; if you did you would have 
twelve heads of each branch each year which might play havoc 
with your system! Do not require them to do clerical work—it 
is important that they be familiar with all details of office routine, 
but they gain nothing by doing the work, day after day. 

Adequate living quarters should be provided and attention paid 
to means of recreation for your students. I think one reason why 
many dietitians, both graduate and student, remain in hospital 
work but a short time is because of lack of proper attention to 
these items. 


As to educational preparation in college, Katharine 
Fisher, Teachers College, Columbia University (now 
director, Good Housekeeping Institute, New York) 
outlined her recommendations as follows: 


The war has emphasized the incomparable importance of educa- 
tion and revealed the stern necessity for specific training. In 
planning technical training courses, the special field of work must 
constantly be kept in mind. At the same time we should not 
overlook the inestimable value of providing that good, broad basis 
of trained intelligence, without which practical! knowledge will be 
of comparatively little value. All information is useful only as 
it is well proportioned; a good academic education, either prepara- 
tory to such courses or woven into them, is really essential in secur- 
ing the highest standards of work. It is also obvious that we must 
preserve a balance between the practical and the theoretical. One 
ranks no higher than the other. Let us carefully consider these 
things in planning courses for our future dietitians. 

A study of the problems of the individual home undoubtedly 
should form an introduction to the study of the activities of the 
institutional household, as far as the more technical aspects of the 
training are concerned. The historical background, too often lost 
sight of, should be presented and should also include a survey of 
the development of institutional homes. As far as possible, the 
student should be prepared to appreciate the differences between 
the home and the larger household. 

From the standpoint of economics the dietitian should be a keen 
and expert judge of all materials and supplies she uses. Markets 
and market conditions will demand her constant attention. I see 
no reason why, in many instances, she should not be her own buyer. 
In planning courses in the related sciences we must remember that 
we are not preparing teachers of chemistry, biology, physics or 
nutrition, and we should therefore not let our desire for an exten- 
sive training in science discourage the student who has marked 
executive ability and other excellent qualifications, buf who may 
not have a particularly scientific mind. On the other hand, it is 
expedient that we avoid a superficial training in science. Above 
all, our instructors in these related sciences should constantly 
make clear, and in an interesting way, the specific application of 
science to every phase of the dietitian’s work, whether it be a 
problem in sanitation, in food, or in equipment. 

Economics and sociology should find a place in our courses. 
This would include a study of modern labor problems as they may 
be related to the institutional household. A study of the princi- 
ples of modern forms of organization and administration as they 
apply to her future management problems should find a place in 
the latter part of the course. The dietitian should be acquainted, 
at least, with the general principles of accounting and business 
methods. 
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This Association has undoubtedly a definite responsibility con- 
cerning the development of adequate training courses. Every 
active dietitian should work as closely as possible with colleges 
offering such courses, studying particularly the question of 
intelligent supervision of field work, and instructors should 
acquaint themselves with conditions in the various types of 
institutions, particularly those instructors whose subjects are 
more directly related to the work of the dietitian. 


That many colleges at that time did not even approxi- 
mate the course suggested by Miss Fisher was revealed by 
Lenna F. Cooper, then at Battle Creek Sanatorium, who 
reported the results of a survey of 125 colleges in which 
dietitians had studied prior to entering the Army as dieti- 
tians. One college offered no chemistry—another required 
34 semester hours; several did not require biology, phys- 
iology, or bacteriology; some required no economics, 
others no psychology; the minimum in “household 
sciences” was 4 semester hours, the maximum 31, the 
average 17; 18 universities and colleges offered no insti- 
tution management, the maximum requirement was 26, 
the average 5 hours, and in normal schools, 2 hours. 

It is of historical significance that in closing Miss Cooper 
moved, and the motion was carried, that a committee be 
appointed “‘to consider and pass upon a course in dietetics.” 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
EXPENDITURES IN A COLLEGE 
DINING HALL 


As a basis of comparison in fairly similar situations, it 
is believed that the following summary of percentage 
distribution of expenditures for a 10-year period, 1933-43, 
will be of interest. These figures were submitted by 
Anna M. Tracy, 1938-39 President of the American 
Dietetic Association and since 1922, Dietitian, and 
Professor of Institution Economics, Florida State College 
for Women. Since 1935 Miss Tracy has also been director 
of a postgraduate training course in administration for 
dietitians, approved by the American Dietetic Association. 

During this 10-year period when an average of 18)0 
persons per meal were fed in the college dining hall, the 
percentage distribution of the dining hall gross income 
was as follows: 


Overhead and Reserves 
Revenue Certification (PWA) 


The above item, “Overhead and Reserves,’ includes 
telephone, telegraph, electricity, gas, water, repairs and 
alterations, heat and hot water, office, janitor and operat- 
ing supplies, flower garden (partial), laundry, equipment 
(new and replacements), reserves and miscellaneous. 

Since the income from PWA covered only the period 
1939-43, the actual yearly average for the last item, 
“Revenue Certification (PWA),’’ was 5.90 per cent for 
that period. 

When broken down, the item ‘Food,’ representing 
62.84 per cent of the gross income, is distributed as follows: 


Grocefies, Fats, Sugars.... 
Breads and Cereals... ... 
Fruits and Vegetables........ 
Meat, Fish, Eggs, Nuts, ete 
Milk, Cheese, Ice Cream 


Labor expenditures for the 10-year period consisted of 
two items: professional and college business oftice 20.69 
per cent, and weekly and student 79.69 per cent. For 
the 4-year period 1939-43, labor expenditures were dis- 
tributed thus: dietitians 11.44 per cent, college business 
office 5.37 per cent, weekly labor 53.15 per cent, and student 
labor 30 per cent. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY STUDENT 
TRAINING COURSE 


FRANCES BERKELEY FLOORE 


Nutrition Adviser, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York 


The goal of the government’s industrial feeding program 
is to reach 13,000,000 workers by January 1945. This 
means better food—on the job, for a greater number of 
people. It also means better health and_ increased 
efficiency. 

But what does it mean to us as dietitians? It means 
that industry will absorb more and more from our ranks 
and that there must be an intensive training program for 
those just out of college. This training will be most 
advantageous if it is carried on in industries that have the 
facilities for such a service. 

Our student course for dietitians has met with enthu- 
siastic approval. The training covers a 10-month period, 
including 8 months in the 14 cafeterias, one month in the 
Medical Department, and one month at Distillation 
Products, Inc., an affiliate of Eastman Kodak Company. 

But let me tell you something about the Eastman Kodak 
Company, which is known not only for its photographic 
equipment but for its code of industrial relations. George 
Eastman, who founded the Company in 1880, balanced 
business acumen with human kindness. The principles 
and practices of employment relations which he advocated 
have long been carried out and have not changed with the 
war. 

These policies, as stated in the Employee Guidebook, are 
as follows: 


Our Company has always taken it for granted that every person 
employed in industry desires fair wages and hours and good work- 
ing conditions. These the Company has long sought to provide. 
Another equally important need of every man and woman who 
works for a living is a steady job. This need, also, the Company 
has always tried to meet so far as lay in its power. 

We expect that all those in the Company’s employ who exercise 
supervision over the work of others shall endeavor at all times to 
treat those under their direction as they themselves, under the 
same circumstances, would rightfully expect to be tre:t2d if the 
positions were reversed. 

We sincerely believe that the interests of the Company and of 
the men and women in its employ are to a large exteat mutual. 
We hope you will share our feeling that anything which benefits 
the Company benefits you, directly or indirectly, and that any- 
thing which injures the Company will, in the long run, injure you. 
This seems especially true now, when the mutual aim of the Com- 
pany and its employees is to produce all possible supplies and 
equipment for our fighting men—several thousand of whom are 
from Kodak. 


All of the employee benefits—supervision of health, 
sick benefits, compensation, retirement annuities, etc.—are 
financed entirely by the Company, with the exception of 
life insurance, for which employees contrikute part of the 
cost, and Social Security. 

Students are accepted for our training course in accord- 
ance with their academic ability and general qualities of 
adaptability and leadership. Each student is required to 
pass a physical examination: The Medical Department 
recommends a physician living near the student and the 
cost is assumed by the department. A snapshot or 
picture must be included when application for training 1s 
made, also a transcript of credits. 

Students are paid during their training period. Two 
meals are allowed while on the cafeteria service and 
uniforms are laundered during the course at no expense to 
the student. Trainees are considered regular employees 
and qualify for employee benefits on the same basis as 
office workers. 
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Printed on handy 4x6” cards. Directions 
and amounts also given for 6 servings. 
If you are a dietitian in a hospital, cafeteria, 
tearoom, hotel or restaurant—or if you plan 
meals for a school lunch room—these quan- 
tity recipes will save time and money for you. 


Tested and re-tested in actual use by the 
nen oon members of St. Louis Dietetic Association, 
ashes Dent these 50 recipes make the best possible use 
of foods that are easily available. 
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The dishes made according to these recipes 
are extra-rich in whole milk substances and 
in vitamin D because they contain Pet Milk 
—which is more than twice as rich as ordi- 
nary milk and which furnishes an extra 
amount of vitamin D because it is irradiated. 


Made with Pet Milk, these dishes are 
also economical because Pet Milk costs less 
generally than ordinary milk, much less 
than cream. 
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The objective of the cafeteria service training is to see 
that the student has a thorough understanding of in-plant 
feeding, one of the tangible elements that improve effi- 
ciency and good health among the workers. The time 
allotted to the cafeteria enables the student to receive 
practical training in all phases connected with operating a 
cafeteria. This involves training in purchasing, planning, 
and preparation of food; counter arrangements, large- 
quantity preparation using standardized recipes; food 
cost control and general organization of industrial cafe- 
terias serving meals by night as well as by day. 

The student also receives training in the preparation of 
food for the service dining rooms which are maintained for 
those willing to pay for this additional service. 

The objective of the medical service training is to ac- 
quaint the student with nutrition problems in industry and 
to teach her how to promote an educational program that, as 
far as possible, will be carried overinto the home. Each of 
the four plants at Eastman Kodak has its own medical 
department which conducts the educational nutrition 
program. The nutrition advisers serve as consultants 
and interview employees referred by the doctors and 
nurses, or individuals may request the service. About 
9500 employees a vear are thus aided through individual 
consultations. 

The objective of the service at Distillation Products, 
Inc. is to acquaint the student with the fundamentals of 
preparation, quality control, and research as they apply 
to vitamins. She will then have a background of know]l- 
edge which will aid her in interpreting human vitamin 
requirements. She will be better informed concerning the 
vitamin content of natural foods, food preparation cooking 
losses as these affect vitamin values, the stability of 
vitamins in medicinal products, and the basic problems 
concerning vitamins in nutrition which are still unsolved. 

The student keeps a notebook and is assigned a list of 
required reading. Field trips and lectures are conducted 
concurrently with the program. Students attend all 
staff meetings and are expected to take part on occasion. 

We have given careful thought to the allocation of time 
in the essential units and have included as much practical 
training experience as possible by allowing the student 
to assume certain responsibilities—for today she may be 
only a student, but tomorrow she will be a member of the 
staffinafood service departmentin industry where she must 
make her own decisions. The student, therefore, must be 
taught to have confidence in herself and faith in her own 
judgment, and to rely upon her own ability. 


VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING NURSES 
DOROTHEA HORSTMANN 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York 


Vitamins always seemed to me to be one of the more 
difficult subjects for the students to master and accordingly 
I have endeavored to make the subject more interesting 
and pertinent to them. 

My inspiration came from a poster distributed by the 
National Dairy Council which shows that 4 glasses of 
milk represent a day’s supply of calcium. Grouped 
around the glasses of milk are other foods in the amounts 
of each which one would have to consume in order to 
obtain the same amount of calcium. This is exactly the 
plan I followed with each of the vitamins. I selected a 
few “good” and ‘excellent’? sources of each vitamin and 
displayed the amount of each which the student would 
have to eat in order to obtain her daily vitamin require- 
ment. 

It would, of course, have been possible to make quite an 
elaborate display, but time, space, and my belief that 
presenting too much information at one time would be 
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confusing, limited me to just a few examples for each 
vitamin. The food was arranged on a long table placed 
in front of a blackboard. Paper plates were used because 
they are unobtrusive and serve as a good background 
and do not detract from the natural color of the food 
itself. Each plate was labeled with a small card stating 
the measure and approximate vitamin content. The 
daily requirement for each of the vitamins appeared on the 
blackboard above each display, also a poster entitled 
“Food as Sources’ prepared jointly by the American 
Medical Association and the National Research Council 
and distributed by Mead Johnson and Company. The 
poster shows sources of vitamins in addition to the foods 
on display. To the right of the exhibit appeared another 
large poster giving a complete summary of information 
concerning the vitamins—functions, sources, and the 
results of deficiency. Judging from their comments, I 
believe that the students obtained a more _ practical 
understanding of each vitamin by such means. For 
instance, no longer were they under the impression that 
they must eat approximately 120 gm. butter daily in order 
to obtain the normal vitamin A requirement; they had 
learned that a portion of the butter could be supplemented 
with other good sources of vitamin A to meet their re- 
quirement satisfactorily. In another section of the 
room were pictures from various sources showing the 
results of deficiencies in the various vitamins. Unless one 
has such graphic evidence, it is sometimes difficult to 
convince students that such deficiencies do occur. From 
the comments students made after having seen the 
pictures, I feel that progress has been made. The students 
undoubtedly are more alert to such conditions among the 
hospital patients as well as among themselves. 

At the time the nurses were studying the vitamins, the 
dietitian in the nurses’ home had completed a survey of 
the diet as served in the nurses’ dining rooms, based on a 
2-week period. I presented the results of this study to 
the class. 

We are going to follow this with a series of feeding 
experiments on rats. We are planning to feed one group 
of rats a vitamin A-deficient diet and another a normal 
adequate diet. The students will take turns weighing the 
rats and reporting their findings to the class. Graph 
records of growth will be kept and once a week students 
will note the progress of the experiment. Thus, through 
a combination of lecture, display, and actual experiment, 
the student nurse should be made aware of the importance 
of vitamins and be able to apply her knowledge to better 
advantage in her work. 

In contrast, the teaching of metabolism seems far less 
difficult, for the students appear to be much more aware 
of calories and their significance. However, even here 
they appear to have many queer notions and misconcep- 
tions. To offset this, we set up our exhibit of the caloric 
content of various foods. The students did the calcu- 
lating, weighing and measuring, and the actual setting up 
of the exhibit. I listed the foods and the amounts of each 
to be exhibited. Having in mind the teaching of special 
diets, I included examples of the various percentage group- 
ings of fruits and vegetables in the exhibit, along with 
bread substitutions, protein substitutions, and all the most 
commonly used foods such as butter, milk, meat, and eggs. 
We also set up an exhibit of high-caloric desserts, including 
candy and other between-meal snacks favored by young 
women. As a result of this exhibit, the students learned 
to weigh and measure food accurately, became familiar 
with reference tables of food values, and learned to 
calculate calories and grams of carbohydrate, protein, 
and fat, as well as how to calculate caloric value based on 
the total grams of carbohydrate, protein, and fat. After 
studying the exhibit, the students kept an account of the 
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1. “Cereal should introduce a baby to the flavor of 1. Clapp’s Instant Cereal is made of natural whole 
grains—fine-milled whole wheat, golden cornmeal. 











natural grains.” 






















2. “Vitamin B, and iron may be inadequate in an 2. InClapp’s Instant Cereal there’s 24 times as much 
infant’s diet. Provide extra amounts of these nutri- Vitamin B,, 3 times as much iron as in unfortified 
ents in your cereal.” home-cooked cereals. 












3. “Natural fortifying substances are preferable to 3. Important natural substances such as wheat germ, 
pure chemicals, since they contain extra minerals, dry skim milk, and brewers’ yeast are used to in- 
proteins, and still other as yet unknown nutrients.” crease the vitamin and mineral content of Clapp’s 
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“The texture of a baby’s cereal should be a defi- The texture of Clapp’s Instant Cereal is granular — 
nite step in advance from a liquid diet. Make it easy for a baby’s tongue to manage. 
coarse enough, but not too coarse!” 











5. “Make a cereal that requires no lengthy prepara- 5. Clapp’s Instant Cereal is already cooked. You just 
tion. Mothers are busy people!” add formula or milk right in the serving dish. 


















6. “Make the price moderate —so all mothers can 6. Clapp’s Instant Cereal costs just about a penny a 
ae? I P J penny 
afford it.” serving! 
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food they ate for one day and from this they figured their 
caloric intake. 

These are but two of many exhibits which are set up 
during the term. I feel they are well worth the time and 
effort because the students gain so much through visual 
education. 


EFFECTIVE METHODS IN TEACHING 
NURSES 


HAZEL GOURE 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York 


There appears to be no uniform way of teaching cookery 
to nurses. The outlines for such courses allow a great 
deal of variation, but their chief objective is to make 
certain that the practical applications of nutrition and 
experience in the fundamental techniques of food prepa- 
ration are covered. Just what, then, should be our 
guide and our goal in presenting a cookery course to 
students whose primary interest is nursing—not dietetics 
or home economics? At Presbyterian Hospital we 
believe that the nurse should be taught those facts and 
skills which tie in with her other courses in nutrition and 
diet therapy, and which best fit her to feed her patients 
properly. It is also our duty and privilege to arouse in 
these students an interest in food and normal nutrition 
which will react to the benefit of themselves and their 
associates. 

To accomplish these ends, we use the meal plan system; 
that is, at every lesson each student prepares a complete 
meal and presents it on a tray as though serving it to a 
patient. In the beginning, the trays are simple and 
involve the preparation of only two or three foods. As 
the course progresses, the meals become more complicated 
and include more problems. For example, at the second 
lesson the student prepares a simple breakfast consisting 
of poached egg on buttered toast, and hot chocolate. 
A typical lesson for a later period would be a luncheon of 
macaroni and cheese, buttered spinach, half grapefruit, 
and tea. The menu that really taxes their ingenuity is 
one for a soft diet in which they prepare broth with an egg 
beaten into it, broiled scraped beef balls, mashed potatoes, 
puréed peas, and baked custard—all with one gas burner 
and space in a community oven. 

You can readily see that this method has many advan- 
tages. The student cooks small portions, hence there is 
no waste of food. (She eats what she cooks.) She devel- 
ops ability in meal planning and in knowing at a glance 
when a tray iscomplete. She is faced, too, with the problem 
of coordinating her time and effort so that everything 
will be ready to serve at a given time and at the proper 
temperature. She sees the reason, the “why” and “how” 
of the techniques employed, and fits the theory learned to 
the practical problem at hand. There is sufficient allow- 
ance for repeated practice in the preparation of certain 
staple foods to prevent the procedure becoming tiresome. 
For instance, in the preparation of eggs, the egg may be 
poached at one lesson; at another, incorporated in a 
souffié, or in a salad or garnish; and again as a thick- 
ening agent in a custard or pudding. One of these meals 
could be breakfast, the others lunch or dinner. Is this 
not better than preparing eggs four different ways in one 
lesson? 

The students work individually. This obviates the 
tendency of some to depend on others and encourages 
careful use of limited desk space, stoves, and equipment. 
Incidentally, it also facilitates grading. 

The time element is stressed. The discussion period 
at the beginning of class is arranged so that enough time 
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is allowed for the food preparation and cleaning up—pro- 
vided the student works efficiently. Early in the course 
the discussion period may take 50 minutes, the preparation 
30 minutes, and the clean-up chores 30 minutes. 
Later on, the discussion may be confined to 20 minutes, 
and an additional 30 minutes devoted to the preparation, 
A definite time is set for the presentation of the trays, 
and a student is marked down if her tray is late, even 
though in all other respects it may be beyond criticism, 

At the end of the course a final examination is given 
which assumes the character of a “first night” in the 
minds of the students. Not only are the instructor and 
other members of the dietary department there to judge 
the trays, but members of the nursing school faculty also 
attend. Naturally, the students like to appear to advan- 
tage. Ten students are examined at a time, and each is 
given a menu which she is to prepare and serve at a stated 
time. All three meals are represented among the ten 
trays, as well as the three types of service—ward, semi- 
private, and private. The exact minute for each presen- 
tation is assigned in accordance with the time necessary 
to prepare the individual tray. When the student pre- 
sents her tray, she is quizzed orally and marked on ap- 
pearance of the tray, taste and temperature of the food, 
and her knowledge of the food. Her final rating is an 
average of marks for daily practical work, written assign- 
ments and calculations, occasional quizzes, and final 
examination. 

The students themselves are enthusiastic about this 
course. They come back from vacations and boast about 
the meals they cooked at home and how surprised and 
pleased their parents were. If we can foster this pride 
and efficiency in the cooking and serving of simple foods, 
it seems to me we have reached one important goal. The 
nurse is not going to be a home economist, a purchasing 
agent, or a food chemist—certainly not without addi- 
tional study and training; but she will very likely be faced 
with the problem of feeding people—usually sick people 
whose appetites are capricious or completely in abeyance. 
Therefore, to develop her ability to feed these people 
should be our primary aim. 


Vurrition wink the Wh» 


FORAGING FOR FOOD NUTRIENTS 
T. SWANN HARDING! 


Not so long ago most Americans, including many 
nutrition experts, insisted that this country would never 
get down to a cabbage, potato, and turnip diet. That is 
still true. But they also said that we had the best of 
food in such abundance here that we need never fear any 
food shortages. That -was shortsighted. It was 4 
failure to understand the demands of total war. 

Others insisted that we should be starving by February 
1944—or at least by April. They announced that the 
“ever-normal granary” grain had all but disappeared, 
that livestock production would have to be practically 
discontinued, and that we should soon be compelled to 
adopt a “Chinese” or Asiatic cereal diet. It was double 
irony that rationing ceased for most processed vegetables 
in May 1944, and relaxed for meats. 

We should not be tricked by this temporary abundance. 


1 Editor’s Note: Mr. Harding was for 6 years engaged in research 
on the nutrition of dairy cattle, and has kept well informed con- 
cerning the field of nutrition for more than 20 years. He is now 
Information Specialist, USDA. He states that while he has taken 
pains to make the article accurate, it must not be considered a2 
official expression of Department policy. 
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Total food production in 1943 exceeded the 1942 record 
high by 6 per cent, and that was 33 per cent above the 
prewar average. But while total supplies of high-protein 
feeds for 1943-44 will be nearly as large as during 1942-43, 
actually they are 10 per cent less per consuming animal 
unit, because our livestock numbers are so high. Hence 
livestock production must be adjusted to feed supplies. 
The feed situation has been very tight. 

Because of war this country has had an enormous 
artificial increase in population, consisting of its own 
citizens now in the armed forces, who immediately began 
to eat half as much again as they did as civilians, and of 
people in the United Nations who are partly fed through 
lend-lease. At. the same time the purchasing power of 
our civilians at home has increased rapidly and they have 
bought surprising quantities of food. In effect we have 
become a thickly populated nation; for our land area 
has remained unaltered. 

There is a characteristic difference in the diets of 
sparsely and of thickly inhabited countries, when largely 
dependent upon domestically produced food. The former 
incline to depend more on animals, the latter more on 
vegetables, for the major food elements, however and from 
whatever assembled, that make up the human diet. 
About two thirds of the world’s popuiation derives 80 
per cent or more of its calories from cereals and potatoes. 
Only about one tenth of the world’s people—though 
half of our own people—enjoys diets composed of less 
than 40 per cent cereals and potatoes. 

Asia, Africa, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Rumania normally 
depended upon cereals for 70 to 90 per cent of their 
calories. The typical Spanish diet among the poor 
before the war was bread, rice, chick-peas, other dried 
vegetables, and large quantities of fruit and green vegetables. 
Meat was used little if at all. 

Koreans lived on rice, millet, soybeans, buckwheat, 
sorghum, sweet potatoes, and corn. Throughout large 
sections of Asia families spent 85 per cent of their income 
on food, yet three fourths of them had diets below what 
we would regard as a standard of adequacy. The poor 
of China lived daily on a little rice or corn meal, 
a dab of vegetable or bean curd, a bit of soup, and now 
and then*some peanuts or a very little fish. 

The hardy Balkan peasant lived in an underfed region 
of the world where the infant mortality rate was from 150 
to 200 per thousand, as compared with 53 in the United 
States and 32 in New Zealand. Hungary figured that in 
order to give her people enough of the right kind of food, 
milk consumption would have to be increased 120 per cent, 
egg consumption 470 per cent, vegetable consumption 
20 per cent, and other foods considerably. ° 

In the United Kingdom, the United States, Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, Switzerland, and Finland, how- 
ever, the people derived only 30 to 40 per cent of their 
calories from vegetable sources. These nations rated 
high in food standards. 

There are various ways of adjusting food production to 
provide for suddenly increased populations. Field crops 
are the most efficient sources of food energy. In 1942, 
however, we derived only about 6 per cent of our food 
energy from vegetables and fruits, while 40 per cent came 
from livestock, and the remaining 54 from field crops. 

About 40 per cent of the food energy we consumed in 
1942 was derived from fat. We could get along with at 
least 15 per cent less fat in our diets, if we derived energy 
from other sources by turning to carbohydrate foods such 
as wheat, corn, and potatoes. These also are lower-cost 
sources of energy than animal fats or even than fats 
obtained from vegetable oil crops. 

We consume both visible fats, 


like butter, lard, and 
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oil, and invisible fats, such as those derived from whole 
milk and dry beans. They supply about equal amounts 
of calories in our usual diet. The oil-bearing crops— 
peanuts, soybeans, and cottonseed—are our most efficient 
sources of fat; they all outrank hogs. 

We have been in the habit of deriving about 60 per cent. 
of our dietary protein from animals. It is true that 
animal proteins are of higher quality than vegetable 
proteins. But it is also true that only one third of our 
protein need come from animal sources to provide 
good nutrition. 

The most efficient vegetable source of protein is the 
soybean. It is far superior to all the rest. Beef cattle 
are an extremely expensive source of protein. Hogs tre 
less expensive, eggs and chickens less still, while whole 
milk and its products are the cheapest source of animal 
protein in terms of farm resources. 

This is true because animals are not highly efficient 
factories for the production of human food. It takes 
about 7 lb. corn to produce 1 lb. dressed pork, and some 
8000 calories of food energy are lost in the process. An 
acre of ground sown to soybeans, as compared with an 
acre of corn used in feeding hogs for human consumption, 
will produce approximately seven times as much edible 
protein for humans. 

If 100 lb. protein feed is fed to a cow giving 2 gal. milk 
daily, she will return only about 35 lb. of her total intake 
of protein in the form of human food. The figure for 
a hen laying 200 eggs a year is about 27 lb. If the hen is 
eaten, the protein thus obtainable for human food is only 
22 lb. per 100 hens. The figure, per 100 lb. protein 
feed, for pigs as dressed pork is 19 lb., for veal 15.5, for 
lamb 13, and for good steer beef not quite 9 lb. 

The animal is important as a source of human food, 
however, because it can eat many things that human 
beings find unpalatable if not inedible. Nevertheless, 
we have depended too much upon animal sources of 
protein and energy. There is no occasion for us to go 
over to the Asiatic cereal diet with ail its nutritive dis- 
advantages. But, because vegetation produces food 
nutrients for humans more cheaply and more efficiently 
than do animals, we must seek in the future to derive more 
of our food elements directly from the plant world. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS, ARMY 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT DIETITIANS 


The following dietitians were appointed to the Army 
Medical Department in June: 


Durham, 


Black, Sara Bailey: Winthrop Col., 8. C 
v.C. 


; Watts Hosp., 


Braun, Lynette Aloise: 
Hospitals. 

Carr, Helen Mae: 
ton, Tex. 

Chapman, Bettie G.: 
Univ. Hosp. 

Clifton, Barbara Ann: Purdue Univ.; Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
delphia. 

Covalt, Dorothea Olive: Pennsylvania State Col. 

Dahl, Mary Elizabeth: Montana State Col.; Stanford Univ. Hosp. 

Darland, Katherine Ann Wofford: Univ. of Arizona; Latter-Day 

Saints Hosp. 
Ditwus, Thelma Allena Willhoit: Iowa State Col.; Borden G. H., 
a 

Farner, Lois Elizabeth: Univ. of Wisconsin; Massachusetts G. EE. 

Fe: atherstone, Alice Elizabeth: Keuka Col., ; Brooke G. H. 

Franklin, Margaret Virginia: St. Josephs C al., Md. 

Hanold, Frances: Drexel Inst. of Tech.; 8. H. , Ft. Bragg. 

Hanson, Ilah M.: Univ. of Minnesota; Swedish Hosp., Seattle. 

Hardy, Caroline Genevieve: Iowa State Col.; Univ. of Minnesota 
Hosp. 

Harris, Rosemary 
Hosp. 


Univ. of Minnesota; Univ. of Minnesota 
Brooke G. H., Ft. Sam Hous- 
Vanderbilt 
Phila- 


Russell Sage Col.; 


Texas State Col. for Women; 


Ann: Marywood Col., Scranton; New York 
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— FOR THE POSTSURGICAL PATIENT 


food, 
Iman 
aless, for many reasons. Most important are the 
s of 
oO go 
- dis- convalescence which in turn makes for more 


Little reaction if any is encountered when 
Ovaltine is fed. This delicious food drink, 


Postsurgical feeding must be started early 


of low curd tension, leaves the stomach 


prevention of acidosis and the hastening of 


quickly. Its ready digestibility imposes no 


food rapid return of strength. While in general as undue burden on the gastrointestinal tract. 


ently 


more 


much nutriment as can be borne should 
be given, the digestive tract of the surgical 


patient can easily be overburdened. Hence 


Ovaltine is bland, chemically as well as me- 
chanically, another reason for its easy toler- 


ation. From a nutritional standpoint, Oval- 


care must be taken in choosing the foods tine is one of the most desirable foods that 


given early in the postoperative period. can be given the postoperative patient. 


THE WANDER CO., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 


Three daily servings (12 oz.) of Ovaltine provide: 


Dry Ovaltine Dry 
Ovaltine with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 


PROTEIN 6.0 Gm. 31.2 Gm. VITAMINA. ... 1500 1.U. 2953 1.U. 
CARBOHYDRATE . 30.0Gm. 62.43 Gm. VITAMIND. ... 4051.U. 480 1.U. 
2.8Gm. 29.34 Gm. THIAMINE .... 9 mg. 1.296 mg. 
CALCIUM .25Gm. ‘1.104 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN .. . .25 mg. 1.278 mg. 
PHOSPHORUS. . . .25 Gm. $03 Gm. NIACIN 3.0 mg. 5.0 mg. 
10.5 mg. 11.94 mg. COPPER 5 mg. 5 mg. 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. of milk; based on average reported values for milk. 
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Hawes, Martha Joe: Texas State Col. for Women; Texas State Col. 
for Women. 
Hereford, Jane Grace: Univ. of Alabama; Duke Univ. Hosp. 
Higus, Meda Lavelle: Louisiana Polytechnic Inst.; Michael Reese 
osp. 
Holtze, Gladys Eleanor Louise: Univ. of Minnesota; Brooke G.H. 
Horak, Mary Clara: Univ. of Vermont; Worcester Memorial 
Hosp., Mass. 
Horton, Emily Gertrude: Russell Sage Col.; Brooke G. H. 
Hoskins, Mary Sara: Univ. of rane Cincinnati G. H. 
Hovey, $ Sally Lou: Middlebury Col., ; Brooke G. H. 
a Virginia Louise: Florida State ‘Cal. for Women; Memorial 
Hosp., Charlotte, N.C. 
Jordan, Mary Elizabeth: Our Lady of The Lake Col., Tex.; 
Brooke G. H. and Ashburn G. H., Tex. 
Juresisin, Olga: New Jersey Col. for Women; Brooke G. H. and 
Ashburn G. H. 
—_— Elizabeth Jane: Muskingum College; Johns Hopkins 
osp. 
Lassiter, Mary Louise: Texas State Col. for Women. 
Lindblad, Dorothy Linnea: Framingham State Teachers Col.; 
S. H., Fort Devens. 
Logan, Josephine Virginia: — of Manitoba; Johns Hopkins 
Hosp. and O’Reilly G. H., 
McCormick, Jean Arlene: ce State Col.; 
Univ. Hosp., Omaha. 
Meredith, Alla Pittman: Woman’s College, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina; Presbyterian Hosp., New York. 
Oliver, Jane Anne: Muskingum Col.; Massachusetts G. H. 
Pogell, seem Leah: Our Lady of The Lake Col., Tex.; Brooke 
G 


Lincoln G. H. and 


A. . 

Robinson, Mary Elizabeth: Iowa State Teachers Col.; 
Hosp., Rochester, Minn. 

Smith, Willie Edith: Oklahoma A. & M. Col 
Hosp. 

Strickler, Alice Louise: Syracuse Univ.; Grasslands Hosp. 

rr Delphine: Univ. of Alabams 1; Watts Hosp., Durham, 


St. Mary’s 
.; Vanderbilt Univ. 


Thibeault, Leola Evelyn: Framingham State 
Massachusetts G. H. 

Tunnell, Teresa: Texas State Col. for Women; Borden G. H. 

Webb, Suzanne Hewson: James Millikin Univ.; Johns Hopkins 


Teachers Col.; 


Hosp. 

Williams, Ruth Marie: Univ. of Washington; Indiana Univ. Med. 
Cent. 

Young, Belle: Univ. of Cincinnati. 

Appointments for July were as follows: 

Barglof, Dorothy: Iowa State Col.; 
G. H., Mo. 

Brice, Virginia Newkirk: Madison Col. 

Burton, Frances Ella: Winthrop Col.; Duke Univ. Hosp. 

Case, Orlena Hope: Miami Univ., Ohi D3 ; Presbyterian Hosp., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Collier, Martha Ann: Iowa State Col.; Indiana Univ. Med. Cent. 

Crosby, Ida Moss: Texas State Col. for Women. 

Daley, Elizabeth Mae: Kansas Univ.; Brooke G. H. and Bruns 
GG... No MM. 

Donlin, Clara Ann: Col. of St. Benedict, Minn.; 

Downing, Dorothy Lela: 

Draper, Venice Mary: 

Gildea, Margaret Mary: 
Israel Hosp., Boston. 

Harger, Virginia Frances: W: ashington State Col.; 
for Student Dietitians. 

Heap, Margaret Elizabeth: Univ. of Tennessee; 8. H., Ft. Bragg. 

Heath, Charlotte Elizabeth: Univ. of Vermont. 

He »ndrickson, Gretchen Olive: Iowa State Col.; 
Med. Cent. 

Kibbe, Dorothy Lucia: Madison Col.; 8. H., Ft. Devens. 

Leader, Mary Elizabeth: Wittenberg Col.; St. Luke’s Hosp., 
Cleveland. 

Lescalleet, Harriet Roberta: Hood Col. 

Lowe, Mary Sue: North Texas State Col. 

Maliszewski, Victoria Esther: Col. of St. 
Mary’s Hosp., Rochester, Minn. 

Mayhew, Alice Josephine: Univ. of Minnesota; Colorado G. H. 
and 0’ Reilly G. H. 

Moen, Margaret Louise: Univ. of North Dakota; Good Samaritan 
Hosp., Portland, Ore. 

Moran, Sylvia Ann: Cornell Univ.; Peter Bent Brigham Hosp., 
Boston 

Nail, Rens. Helen: Univ. of Idaho; New Jersey Coop. Course for 
Dietitians. 

Pickering, Ethel Mary: Drexel Inst. of Tech.; Western Pennsyl- 

vania Hosp., Pittsburgh. 


; Colorado G. H. and O’Reilly 


Cincinnati G. H. 
Univ. of New H: ampshire. 

Univ. of Idaho; Montefiore Hosp., N. Y. 
Framingham State Teachers Col.; Beth 


Seattle Course 


Indiana Univ. 


Teresa, Minn.; St. 
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Quine, Edith Shirley: Univ. of Colorado; Colorado G. H. ang 
, Camp Carson, Colo. 
Reser, Alerita Josephine: Oregon State Col.; 
s. Ft. Lewis, Wash. 
ton Dorothy Jean: Iowa State Col.; 


Colorado G. H. and 
Scripps Metabolic Clinic, 


Rodgers, Mary Lee Shannon: Kansas State Col.; Duke Uniy, 

ne, Chartley Margaret: Univ. of California; Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Hosp. 

Upjohn, E lizabeth Gay: Univ. of Wisconsin; Grasslands Hosp. 

Wallace, Ruth : : Houston Col., Tex.; ; Freedmen’s Hosp.., Wash- 
ington, D. 

Wood, Edith isloise: Ohio State Univ.; Miami Valley Hosp. and 
O’Reilly G. H 


Yokela, Edith Marie: Univ. of California; Stanford Univ. Hosp. 


The following promotions for June were announced: 


First Lieutenants to Captains 


Lydia Lucille Romersa, R-219 
Bertha Elizabeth Storey, R-66 
Florence Evelyn Wagner, R-186 


Second Lieutenants to First Lieutenants 


Dorothy A. C. Adams, R-737 
Myrtle Aldrich, R-624 

Virginia L. Ames, R-861 

Mary C. Barnes, R-623 

Mildred Marie Bass, R-1119 
Ruth Dale Brubaker, R-1105 
Beth Campbell, R-637 
Elizabeth M. Campbell, R-938 
Elizabeth Stackhouse Carloss, R-230 
Fae P. Childers, R-554 

Dorothy Contente, R-18 
Kathleen R. Creech, R-648 
Arlene Doris Domrese, R-237 
Elizabeth Marion Durkes, R-991 
Clare Patricia Eggleton, R-137 
Beverly Emily Frost, R-411 
Ruth A. Galt, R-148 

Elizabeth Goodman, R-795 
Margaret Catherine Gorman, R-755 
Charlotte B. Green, R-262 
Joyce Elizabeth Gruel, R-1082 
Iola Louise Haley, R-784 

Mary Amelia Hartquest, R-305 
Alice Edith Hastings, R-577 
Mary Ann Kimbell, R-443 

Ruth Elaine Lewin, R-343 
Gertrude Lotwin, R-334 
Florence Bradley McCorkle, R-249 
Gladys J. MeCracken, R-905 
Gladys Faye Moss, R-19 

Helen E. Park, R-104 

Gladys M. Rambler, R-463 

Rita R. Richards, R-174 
Genevieve Frances Shade, R-1023 
Reba Jane Silver, R-349 

Inez Marguerite Stocking, R-254 
Marjorie H. Stone, R-280 

Alma Shaw Wainw ‘right, R-21 
Virginia Lee Weitz, R-448 

Ada E. Whitney, R-367 

Helen M. Wilks, R-623 

Doris N. Williams, R-216 


Promotions for July were as follows: 


Second Lieutenants to First Lieutenants 


Louise Katherine Christensen, R-511 
Lillie Belle Corothers, R-125 
Mary O. Goff, R-614 

Helen Gertrude Johnson, R-143 
Martha V. Keith, R-43 

Valdis Marie Knudson, R-524 
Violet M. Miller, R-714 

Arthalia Lucy Rayford, R-351 
Camille Joan Shaffer, R-1107 
Elizabeth A. Farmer Smith, R-717 
Martha Scott Taft, R-760 

Mary Inez Tidwell, R-440 

Joan Donna Wassenaar, R-483 
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®@ Grape-Nuts Flakes hit the bull’s eye 
when it comes to foods for good nutri- 
tion. Just take a look at that chart on 
the right . . . you'll find plenty of whole- 
grain nourishment there! 


Good News for Dietitians 


Grape-Nuts Flakes are high in thiamin 
(vitamin B,). With milk or cream, they 
contribute importantly to an adequate 
breakfast . . . the kind that supplies 14 
to 3 of the day’s food essentials. 


Appetizing, Delightful Flavor 


The delicious, malty-rich flavor of 
Grape-Nuts Flakes perks up the most 


aA Te Lad Aes 


AS 
N 
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jaded appetite. You see, they’re not only 
nourishing, but refreshing as well. 


Time-Labor-Money Saver 


Ready cereals have many other advan- 
tages. Grape-Nuts Flakes, for instance, 
can be served quickly . . . easily . . . at 
any hour of the day without the bother 
of pots and pans to wash. What’s more, 
they’re inexpensive . . . cost less than 
one cent a serving. 

No wonder more and more dietitians 
are featuring Grape-Nuts Flakes on 
their morning menu. It’s plain ‘to see 
that Grape-Nuts Flakes are truly a 
boon to a good breakfast! 


A delightful daily source of Group Six 


Grape-Nuts Flakes 


What Grape-Nuts Flakes Provide 


One ounce of Grape-Nuts Flakes 
supplies the following approxi- 
mate percentages* of an adult’s 
minimum daily needs: 


Protein (3.1 gm.)—4"> 
Thiamin (.15 mg.)—15% 
Riboflavin (.04 mg.)—2% 
Niacin (1.6 mg.) —11% 
Tron (1.7 mg.) —17% 
Caleium (12 mg.) —2% 
Phosphorus (114 mg.)—15% 
Calories 106 


*Daily requirements (except protein and 
niacin) based on minimum daily adult 
requirements specified by the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration. Pro- 
tein, 70 grams. Niacin, 15 milligrams. 


... ALSO POST TOASTIES, 
GRAPE-NUTS, POST'S 40°/, BRAN 
FLAKES, POST’S RAISIN BRAN, AND 
HOT GRAPE-NUTS WHEAT-MEAL... 
ALL GENERAL FOODS CEREALS 





Getin Shape. By Ida Jean Kain, B.S.,M.A. Author of the Col- 
umn, ‘“‘Your Figure, Madame!’’ Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. 
Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 1944. Cloth. Pp. 94. 
Price $1. 

This is a delightful little book—as alert, as sparkling as its 
author. Cheerfully but determinedly, she seeks out all delinquent 
females whose waistlines permit more than one half to three 
quarters inch of spare to be grasped with the thumb and fore- 
finger, or whose wrist measurement, when used as an index of 
the other perimetrical measurements of the body, serves as a warn- 
ing of danger ahead. 

It is as simple as that! And more than that, the system, with 
egard to detection and treatment, is sound. For it is based on 
the author’s excellent qualifications as a dietitian and nutritionist 
and in the field of physical education. 

Correct diet is not enough; attainment of normal weight may 
not be enough. For ‘‘you may be soft,’’ and ‘‘a wandering waist- 
line, a muscular girdle that’s gone to pot, and hips that have 
spread’”’ may be blamed on flabby muscles which you must ‘‘get 
in shape.’’ Miss Kain tells you how. 

Directed to the thin girl who has a lot to gain, the housewife, 
the woman behind the gunners, the office worker, and those who 
inadvisedly wear slacks, among others, this is a book every dieti- 
tian will be glad to read and to recommend. But when, we ask, 
will Miss Kain write a companion book for the men? 


The Chemistry and Technology of Food and Food Products. 
Vol. 1. Prepared by a Group of Specialists Under the Editorship 
of Morris B. Jacobs, Ph.D., Senior Chemist, New York City 
Department of Health. New York: Interscience Publishers, Inc., 
1944. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 950. Price $10.50. 

This is the first half of a two-volume work which purports to be 
‘‘an exhaustive treatment of the chemistry and technology of food 
and food products.’”’ It is a collaborative effort by chemists, 
food technologists, bacteriologists, sanitary engineers, public 
health officers, entomolcgists,and others. The material is divided 
into a total of six parts. Volume I comprises the first, on funda- 
mentals, which deals with the aspects of food chemistry common 
to all foods, and the second, concerned with the descriptive aspects 
of particular food groups and including history, statistics, defini- 
tions, standards, composition, and chemistry of these food groups. 
Volume II will include the remaining four parts which will cover, 
respectively, unit operations and processes applicable to most 
foods, maintenance of sanitary and quality control of foods and 
food products, principal methods of preserving foods, and produc- 
tion methods for the principal foods. 

A perusal of the first volume reveals that the whole work will 
undoubtedly be valuable to the dietitian as an encyclopedic 
reference, for it is even broader than its title would indicate, cover- 
ing not only the chemistry and technology of foods but also 
a wealth of descriptive and tabular material concerning foods in 
their natural state, as well as processed foods. The chapters, 
each in reality a monograph, are complete, up to date, scholarly 
in presentation, and generously annotated with references to the 
literature. Selected bibliographies are listed for further reading. 
Duplication has been avoided where possible. As.an example 
of the scope of the material covered, following are some of the sub- 
jects included in the chapter on ‘‘Some Aspects of the Chemistry 
of Amino Acids and Proteins’’: classification of proteins, isolation 
of pure proteins, hydrolysis of the proteins, classification of 
naturally occurring amino acids, isolation of amino acids, some 
properties of natural amino acids, peptides and diketopiperazines, 
chemical nature of some normally occurring physiologically active 
substances, chemical nature of antigens and antibodies, analytical 
procedures, ete. In addition, in other chapters, the protein and 


Attention Food Managers is the title of an attractive and 
practical booklet prepared by Frances Berkeley Floore, nutrition 
adviser, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., for the 
National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal Street, Chicago6. Recipes 
in the book were tested and standardized by the Institution 
Management Department, Purdue University, and many food 
managers in all parts of the country reviewed the manuscript. 
According to Mrs. Ethel Austin Martin, director, Nutrition 
Service, National Dairy Council, ‘“The general plan and execution 
of the book was Miss Floore’s, and to her goes the credit.’’ Topics 
covered are: sales promotion; menu planning; special feeding 
problems, including box lunches, between-meal feedings, and 


ul Kitts 


500 


amino acid compositions of specific foods are given, with ap- 
propriate entries in the index. 

ertain chapters will be especially useful to dietitians for refer- 
ence purposes, such as those on coloring matters used in foods, 
food spoilage and food poisoning, meat and meat products, cereals 
and cereal products, vegetables, nuts, and fruits, the latter three 
grouped according to the botanical classification in each case, 
The information in these chapters is so conveniently arranged, 
both as to subject matter and typography, that a definition, for 
example, or the exact composition of a specific product, can be 
found almost at a glance. Another noteworthy feature of the 
book from the point of view of the dietitian is that it makes avail- 
able certain recently compiled tables and other information not 
generally accessible in original sources; examples are: tableg 
showing mineral content of edible portion of certain fish, table of 
essential amino acids in fish and shellfish, distribution of protei 
nitrogen in chicken flesh before and after holding, proximate 
chemical composition and fuel values of cereal breakfast foods) 
etc. Other tables in the book have been compiled by the cons 
tributors or have been supplied to them by other authorities in@ 
form hitherto unpublished. 


As a minor detail, we note that albumin is spelled albumen® 


in some chapters, albumin in others, and in one instance both 
spellings occur in the same chapter. 


The Standardization of Volumetric Solutions. Second edition, 
By R. B. Bradstreet, M.S. Brooklyn: Chemical Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1944. Cloth. Pp. 151. Price $3.75. 

This second edition represents a complete revision and en- 


largement of the book, which presupposes a general and practical 


knowledge of analytical chemistry. Analysts, research workers, 


and laboratory technicians will find that this set of methods for § 
preparing standardized solutions will save much time, for the ¥ 
author has gathered together methods from many sources, all of 
Discussions: 


which have stood the test of laboratory experience. 
of the good and bad features of the methods are included, alse 


equations, tables of important data, expressions for calculating: 
Supplementary references are listed at the end 


normalities, etc. 
of each chapter. 


Nursing for Community Health. By Theda L. Waterman. 
Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company, 1944. Cloth. Price $3.50. 

This book is useful primarily for health nursing, that is, teach- 
ing the patient in relation to his care in the hospital. However, 
it is not sufficiently comprehensive or detailed to qualify as a 
student text in public health nursing. The chapter on nutrition 
exemplifies this. In the attempt to be brief it becomes so sketchy 
that the student who is unfamiliar with the problems and pos- 
sibilities of nutrition teaching receives little stimulation to arouse 
his interest or enthusiasm. From the standpoint of the reviewer 
the book’s greatest usefulness would be as source material. This 
is based on the excellence of the topical presentation of the field 
and the reliability of the bibliography.—Dororuy B. Hacker, 
Visiting Nurse Association, Detroit. 


Eating Around the World. Compiled by the New York State 
Dietetic Association. Revised and enlarged, 1944. Paper. 
Mimeographed. Pp. 39. Price 50 cents. 

As before, the recipes in this book are arranged according to 
nationality groups. Food habits and customs are outlined for 
each group and, in some cases, good points of the customary 
diet and suggested improvements are listed. Recipes and other 
information have been gathered from a large number of sources. 
Copies may be obtained from Ruth E. Welton, Suffolk County 
Department of Health, Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y. 


————— & § t§ << ________. — 





mobile units; and suggestions concerning quantity recipes. The 
group of recipes includes soups, main dishes, breads, desserts. In 
the appendix are a set of health rules for cafeterias, suggestions for 
the care of dairy products, and bibliographies of books on indus- 
trial nutrition and school feeding. Directed to food managers of 
both industrial and school cafeterias, the entire book is outstand- 
ing in its practical approach to the problems of food managers, 
including the ‘‘selling”’ of food nutrients by the simple expedient 
of ‘‘making available and attractive to your customers the foods 


that contain them in abundance,” sans benefit of overworked 


punch line, slogan or poster. 
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> $3.50. The economical way to add new appetite appeal to 
,teach- | luncheon trays, Milapaco tray covers are necessities 
owever, 


fy a 8 today. They help you save on linens, laundering — 


itrition | and serving time. 

sketchy , 

id pos- | Order the new Milapaco No. 87014-50 crepe paper 

terbe - tray cover from your jobber. It's a new standard 
This | size (11-%" x 16”) that fits all trays, and permits us 








ho Sue to make as many as possible from available paper 
stocks — to help maintain your tray cover service. | 
| State *5 Zs 
Paper. | 2@Ve Dishes, Dishwashing—and FOOD | 
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1 other Waa é points — faster serving — reducing dish- 
ources. washing and dish breakage... these are 
/OUnYy | LE some of the important benefits of MILA- 


PACO SOUFFLE CUPS and SHALLOW 
JELLY DISHES. Save space on trays, and 
make all side dishes more appealing. 
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@ Don’t guess — be sure. “Measured heat” at 
fryers saves money because it prevents over- 
heating ...a common and costly fault that ruins 
precious cooking oils, wastes food and fuel. 
This new instruction chart shows how to hold 
recommended cooking temperatures by oper- 
ating thermostats correctly. Simple to follow, 
this chart teaches inexperienced cooks to serve 
better, finer flavored food — and save fats. 

Four other new charts cover roasting and 
bake ovens, coffee urns, steam tables. Five 
charts in all—ten by fifteen inches — on durable 
cardboard. Send for your set today. Only 
twenty-five cents to cover printing and post- 
age. Use coupon below. 


ROBERTSHAW 


THERMOSTAT COMPANY * YOUNGWOOD, PA. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY JA03 


Commercial and Industrial Division 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send set of 5 instruction charts. I enclose twenty- 
five cents to cover printing and mailing costs. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGY 
Vol. 141, June 1944 

*Observations on the behavior and neurophysiology of acute thiamin deficient cats. 
G M Everett.—p. 439. 

*The effect of caffeine upon gastric secretion in the dog, cat and man. 
A. C. Ivy.—p. 454. 

*The effect of tasting on the blood sugar curve of the eviscerated rat. 
and S. Roberts.—p. 476. 

*Experimental obesity in the dog. P. Heinbecker, H. L. White and D. Rolf.—p. 549. 

*Hypophysial eosinophil cell and insulin sensitivity. P. Heinbecker and D. Rolf.— 
p. 549. 

*Adrenalectomy, gonadectomy and insulin content of the pancreas. 
H. J. Bell.—p. 606. 


J. A. Rothand 


R. M. Reincke 


R. E. Haist and 


Thiamin Deficiency. Development of thiamin deficiency in the 
cat may be divided into 3 stages: induction, characterized by 
development of anorexia; critical, characterized by sudden appear- 
ance of many neurological disorders, particularly of postural 
mechanisms, and usually short tonic convulsive seizures. The 
animal becomes progressively weaker, passes into the third or 
terminal stage in which it is prostrate, cannot be restored, and 
death follows within a day or two. A consideration of reflex 
pathways involved in the reactions which showed impairment re- 
vealed that all have synaptic centers in the midbrain, which 
probably is the locus of the functional lesion giving rise to the 
observed nervous disorders. 

Caffeine and Gastric Secretion. These data confirm the earlier 
observation that caffeine does not stimulate gastric secretion in 
the dog. Administered intravenously or by stomach lavage, it 
provokes a copious flow of acid gastric juice in the cat. The 
significance of this species difference is pointed out. Caffeine, 
administered intramuscularly or orally, stimulates gastric secre- 
tion in man. 

Fasting and the Blood Curve After Evisceration. Fasting has 
been found to affect blood sugar concentration and length of sur- 
vival in non-nephrectomized, eviscerated rats. Blood sugar was 
maintained at a significantly higher level and survival time was 
twice as long in rats fasted 2 or 4 days, as compared to rats fed to 
time of operation. Nephrectomy appeared to eliminate some of 
these differences. 

Experimental Obesity. Obesity is considered a result of excess 
of food intake over requirement. The intake may be excessive 
because of a reduction in metabolic needs due to depression of 
thyroid or of gonad activity or both together, while hunger is 
maintained. It may be excessive in answer to an exaggerated 
hunger stimulated by a downward shifting blood glucose level 
caused by the exaggerated consumption of carbohydrate in the 
tissues, as in hypofunction of the hypophysis, or as a result of 
exaggerated influences from the adrenal cortical hormone follow- 
ing an appropriate hypothalamic lesion. The changes in metabo- 
lism leading to obesity are quantitative rather than qualitative. 

Insulin Sensitivity. Insulin sensitivity is attributed to loss of 
the eosinophil cells of the anterior lobe of the hypophysis, which 
results first in a functional depression of the adrenal cortex and 
later in progressive atrophy. The progressive increase in insulin 
sensitivity after hypophysectomy is correlated with progressive 
atrophy of the adrenal cortex. Insulin sensitivity is not associ- 
ated with any consistent state of the islets of Langerhans. It is 
essentially unrelated to regressive changes in the thyroid and 
gonads. 

Adrenalectomy, Gonadectomy and Insulin of Pancreas. It is 
concluded that the production and liberation of insulin can be 
regulated in response to dietary changes in the absence of adrenals 
or of gonads. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE 
NATION’S HEALTH 


Vol. 34, May 1944 
Philosophy and future of milk control. J. L. Barron.—p. 467. 


Fluorine and dental caries. Editorial.—p. 528. 
*Dade County turns out its food handlers. Credit Lines.—p. 536. 


School for Food Handlers. One of the most successful schools 
for food handlers yet conducted by U. 8. Public Health Service 
was sponsored by the Dade County Health Department, Miami. 
The course, covering primary phases of sanitation, bacteria, per- 
sonal hygiene, food poisoning, storage, and refrigeration consisted 
of 3 lessons, each repeated 4times. Each subject was dramatized 
and the lessons supplemented by demonstration, slides, and 
moving pictures. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SURGERY 


Vol. 60, May 1944 


*Hypoglycemia and abdominal pain. M. J. Brown.—p. 276. 


Hypoglycemia. Patients having recurrent abdominal pain in 
the absence of positive acute lesions of the abdomen should be 
studied for hypoglycemia as a cause of the pain. Spontaneous 


hypoglycemia not due to pancreatic tumors can be controlled by 
a diet high in protein and fat and low in carbohydrate. 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 20, May 1944 
*Adrenal medullary tumor (pheochromocytoma) and diabetes mellitus; disappear- 
ance of diabetes after removal of the tumor. L. E. Duncan, Jr., J. H. Semans 
and J. E. Howard.—p. 815. 


*Migraine due to milk; feeding tests. A.A. Wolf and L. Unger.—p. 828. 


Adrenal Tumor. The symptoms of adrenal tumor so closely 
resembled diabetes mellitus that a patient was placed on a dia- 
betic regime for 3 years. Polyuria, loss of weight, severe sweats 
and headaches indicated diabetes. Diagnosis of adrenal tumor as 
a result of evidence of hypertension, was followed by removal of 
the tumor, and several days thereafter the patient had 300 gm. 
carbohydrate for breakfast with no ill effect. 

Migraine Due to Milk. Asimple feeding test proved that milk 
had been causing migraine headaches in a patient over a period of 
30 years. Twoyears after removal of milk from the diet there were 
no attacks, except an ‘experimental one’’ when lactalbumin 
was injected subcutaneozsly. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 
Vol. 73, May 1944 


*Diffuse isolated myocarditis associated with dietary deficiency. 
p. 375. 


W. E. Toreson.— 


Myocarditis and Dietary Deficiency. Ina 15-year-old girl sub- 
ject to severe cardiac insufficiency and malnutrition, the previous 
history and pathological findings after autopsy did not show the 
cause of the myocarditis. For several years she had been mal- 
nourished; the diet being particularly low in thiamin. It is 
suggested that the myocardial lesions were incited by prolonged 
dietary defiéiency. 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 
No. 4348, May 6, 1944 


Nutritional oedema in a vegetarian. J. M. Holmes.—p. 620. 
Achievement in feeding Britain. G. Bullett. Book Review.—p. 621. 
*The health of Malta. Editorial.—p. 625, 
No. 4349, May 13, 1944 
*Famine oedema in prisoners of war. D. 8. Stevenson.—p. 658, 
*Some impressions of slow starvation in China. H.T. Laycock.—p. 667. 
No. 4350, May 20, 1944 
The course of the death rate from peptic ulcer in Great Britain, 1912-38, 
p. 677. 


H., Tidy.— 


No. 4351, May 27, 1944 
*Sensitivity to liver extract. J. G. McSovley and L. 8. P. Davidson.—p. 714. 
*Effect of nicotinic acid on post-operative vomiting. W.H.Mushin and H. M. Wood. 
—p. 719. 
*Tyrosine poisoning. Editorial.—p. 726, 
No. 4352, June 3, 1944 
*Departmental prescription. Editorial.—p. 756. 
No. 4353, June 10, 1944 
Dietary surveys.—Report of the Nutrition Society.—p. 792. 
No. 4354, June 17, 1944 
The English disease (rickets). Editorial.—p. 817. 
No. 4355, June 24, 1944 
*The improved dentition of 5-year-old London school-children. 
tween 1943 and 1929. 


A comparison be- 
M. Mellanby and H. Coumoulos.—p. 837. 


Health in Malta. During the siege of Malta from the outbreak 
of the war with Italy until 1943 nearly the whole population had 
to resort to shelter life. The preparations of meals was beset with 
difficulties as electricity and gas were frequently cut off. The 
calorie value of the diet dropped to dangerously low levels and 
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NEWBORN BABIES should be salted all over, have 
their heads bandaged to shape them, and be kept in 
tight swaddling clothes for several months. This 15th 
century conception of pediatrics died a long time ago. 


ie 


A CAN OF FOOD should be emptied immediately into a 
crockery container after opening, otherwise it becomes 
poisonous. This belief still persists in the enlightened 
year of 1944 among uninformed laymen. You may even 
have heard it in your practice. 


As you know, the second belief is as fallacious as the first. 


According to a release of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, “It is just as safe to keep 
canned food in the can it comes in as it is to empty the food into another container. 
The principal precautions for keeping food are—keep it cool and keep it covered.” 


FOR VICTORY, BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE - 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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eggs, milk, and butter were practically unobtainable. Fresh meat, 
mainly from goats and horses, was reserved for hospitals and all 
milk strictly rationed to those in urgent need. The people in 
general subsisted on vegetable soup, some tinned meat or fish, 
alittle fat, oil, and beans. Loss of weight, especially in children, 
was much in evidence and there were a few cases of nutritional 
edema and rickets. Septic conditions of the skin, ulcerative 
stomatitis, and other signs of vitamin deficiency were unmistak- 
able and scurvy appeared among the old. There was a moderate 
amount of pellagra. These conditions improved rapidly when the 
siege was raised. 

Famine Edema. Recent examination of repatriated prisoners 
of war, captured in France in May-June, 1940, reveals that these 
men developed (in one case at 4 months, on an average at 11 months 
and in one case as long as 15 months after capture) edema of the 
legs, face, and genitals, preceded by malaise, dyspnea, and severe 
headache. The diet had consisted of one fifth loaf black bread, 
a pint of thin soup with some cabbage in it, and a few half-rotten 
potatoes, daily, varied by a turnip in place of potatoes. Their 
condition was diagnosed as nephritis. Red Cross parcels began 
to arrive in 1941 and the men were able to get protein food in 
greater quantity, whereupon the edema and all other symptoms 
cleared up fairly rapidly. These men, now on an adequate diet, 
have no symptoms to suggest a fairly recent nephritis and it is 
thought that their edema was due to food deficiency, essentially 
hypoproteinemia. 

Starvation in China. Treatment consisted in giving a diet 
with a high protein content—liver, meat, fish, and soybean 
derivates, and rice polishings in the form of a cake made with 
flour and a little baking powder, fried in peanut oil. Vitamins 
were given in the form of ‘‘teleostol’’ capsules and thiamin hydro- 
chloride injections, but there were not enough to use freely. In 
one group of patients there was a rapid, uncomplicated recovery; 
in the other, marked by persistent albuminuria, progress was 
slow, with disappointing, sudden, and sometimes fatal relapses. 

Sensitivity to Liver Extract. Desensitization of patients 
allergic to liver extract, rather than the substitution of liver or 
hog-stomach preparation orally administered, is recommended, 
since parenteral therapy is cheaper and more effective than oral 
therapy. Desensitization is potentially dangerous unless carried 
out under strict supervision. Includes description of method 
employed. 

Nicotinic Acid in Postoperative Vomiting. In one group of 
patients treatment was given both preoperatively and postopera- 
tively; in the other, as postoperative treatment alone. The dose 
was 50 mg. q.2 h. No statistically significant effect on the inci- 
dence of postoperative vomiting was observed as a result of ad- 
ministering nicotinic acid. 

Tyrosine Poisoning. There is some evidence that tyrosine 
may be indirectly connected with the pathogenesis of certain 
diseases, 7.e., of the biliary system, pancreatitis and diabetes. 
Excessive amounts of tyrosine should not be used for therapeutic 
purposes in thyrotoxicosis. Toxic effects will not occur from the 
injection of the quantities present in a normal diet. 

Departmental Prescription. A recent pamphlet issued by the 
Ministries of Food and Health, entitled ‘‘Diets for Patients With 
Ulcers of the Stomach and Duodenum,”’ is being sent to every 
general practitioner and to hospital staffs. 

Improved Dentition in School Children. Since 1929 great im- 
provement has taken place both in the structure of the deciduous 
teeth of 5-year-old children and in resistance to decay: 19% 
had teeth of perfect or nearly perfect structure as compared to 8% 
in 1929, and only 33% had very defectively formed teeth compared 
with 58% in 1929; in 1943, 22% were ‘‘caries-free’’ compared with 
about 5% in 1929. That there is still great room for improvement 
is demonstrated by the fact that between 56 and 95% of children 
in individual schools visited in the two surveys showed some dental 
caries. The observed improvement in the dental condition may 
largely be due to changes in feeding habits, in particular the in- 
troduction in 1934 of the cheap milk scheme and later the wartime 
food policy which included increased milk allowance together with 
cod liver oil and fruit juices to pregnant and lactating women, 
infants, and young children; the addition of vitamins A’and D 
to margarine and of caleium carbonate to bread. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
Vol. 35, April 1944 


*Recent trends in nutrition. E. W. McHenry.—p. 154. 


Recent Trends in Nutrition. During the past few years 6 
surveys of food consumption have been made in Canada, mostly 
among low-income groups. Results have been interpreted in 
one instance as indicating that 60% of the Canadian people are 
malnourished. More recent evidence warrants careful considera- 
tion of these results. A food record for a given week may not 
be a true picture of an individual’s food habits. There are 
seasonal variations and difficulty in assessing actual amounts 
eaten. The yardstick used to judge adequacy is merely a com- 
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pilation of recommended allowances and there is need for further 
research upon human nutritional requirements—especially for 
iron, vitamin C, and riboflavin. In some instances the allow- 
ances are unnecessarily large. Few, if any, diagnostic procedures 
can be used to detect subclinical deficiencies. 


FOOD RESEARCH 


Vol. 9. May-June 1944 

A rapid test for detection of spoilage in sea fish. 
J. Wood.—p. 183. 

Some antioxidant properties of d-iso ascorbic acid and its sodium salt. 
W. B. Esselen, Jr., and C. R. Fellers.—p. 188. 

Riboflavin requirements of certain lactic acid bacteria, 
Hucker.—p. 197. 

Vitamin A content of sheep’s colostrum and milk. 
A. D. Holmes.—p. 206. 

*Iron content of market milk. F, A. Johnston.—p. 212. 

Influence of temperature on changes in storage eggs as measured by radio-frequency 
conductivity. A, L. Romanoff and G. O. Hall.—p. 218. 

*Changes in histological structure and palatability of beef during storage. P. Paul, 
B. Lowe and B. R. McClurg.—p. 232. 
Amino acids and related compounds in honey. 

Jr.—p. 244. 


Tron in Milk. When 61 bottles of market milk from 25 com- 
panies in 12 communities were analyzed for iron, the content was 
found to range from 0.114 to 0.650 mg. per kg.; the mean was 0.319 
mg. per kg. Probably the best value to adopt for average market 
milk is 0.3 mg. per kg. which is only one seventh the value given 
in current food composition tables. 

Changes in Beef During Storage. The greatest increase in 
palatability in small cuts was obtained with a 9-day storage period. 
Further storage led to the development of ‘‘high’’ or ‘‘gamey”’ 
odors and flavors, and to rancidity of fat. The handling of fresh 
beef incident to cutting up the muscles into individual roasts 
before storage was considered to hasten the appearance and 
dissolution of rigor. Therefore, beef hung as sides or quarters 
would probably require a longer time in storage in order to effect 
comparable changes. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Vol. 125, June 3, 1944 
*Chemical preservatives as home canning powders. 
—p. 355. 
Deficient instruction in biology in high schools. 
*Postwar programs of child security. 


W. J. Dyer, G. J. Sigurdsson and A, 


F. J. Yourga, 
T. E. Campbell and G, J, 


G. H. Satterfield, R. E. Clegg and 


H. A. Schuette and C. L. Baldwin, 


Council on Foods and Nutrition. 


Editorial.—p. 356. 
Current comment.—p. 359. 


Vol. 125, June 10, 1944 


*The physician’s opportunity to help older people. E. V. Cowdry.—p. 402. 
*Annual meeting of the Council on Foods and Nutrition, 1944,—p. 428. 


Vol. 125, June 17, 1944 
*American medicine and the war: President’s address. H. L. Kretschmer.—p. 461. 
Evaluation of the Kenny treatment of infantile paralysis: Report of committee.— 
p. 466. 
*Globin insulin with zinc in the treatment of diabetes mellitus. H,.O. Mosenthal.— 
p. 483. 


*A tablet emergency ration for lifeboats and rafts. Editorial.—p. 494. 


Vol. 125, June 24, 1944 
*The problem of thermal burns. H. N. Harkins.—p. 536. 
*Studies on prothrombin: VI. Effect of synthetic vitamin K on the prothrombino- 
penia induced by salicylate in man. 8, Shapiro.—p. 546. 
Vol. 125, July 8, 1944 
*Sugar a “diluting” agent. Correspondence.—p. 738. 
Vol. 125, July 15, 1944 
*The effect of smoking cigarets and of intravenous administration of nicotine on the 
electrocardiogram, basal metabolic rate, cutaneous temperature, blood pressure 
and pulse rate of normal persons. G.M. Roth, J. B. McDonald and C. Sheard.— 
p. 761. 
Untoward effects of endocrine therapy. 
p. 786. 


Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry.— 


Vol. 125, July 22, 1944 
*Physical fitness program: A report of medical and dental examinations of 5620 senior 
and junior high school students. C. A. Wilzbach.—p. 828. 
Physical fitness in industry. W. P. Jacobs.—p. 831. 
*Nutritional value of wheat germ and corn germ. Council on Foods and Nutrition.— 
p. 848. 


*Evaporated milk. Current comment.—p. 852. 


Home Canning Powders. No satisfactory chemical preserva- 
tive is available today for home canning either as the sole agent 
used or as an adjunct to rapid heat processing methods. The 
primary danger of such methods lies in their ineffectiveness as 
sterilizing procedures, while the possibility of toxicity, althoug 
not great, must be kept in mind where such foods are consumed in 
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>, Paul, OATMEAL LEADS ALL NATURAL CEREALS 
aldwin, IN 3 GREAT BASIC VITALITY ELEMENTS! 
com- 
it was - . 
0.319 Wie breakfasts are recognized as a national problem 
arket LD in which all health and nutrition authorities are in- 
“ve terested. In a recent independent survey of 2500 home 
seein economists, dieticians, and nurses, 9 out of 10 said, ““The 
eriod hot breakfast cereal is best for growing children and 
mey” working adults.” They voted overwhelmingly for oatmeal 
= as the best hot cereal—best in nutritional qualities—best 
» and in appetite appeal. The vote was 2 to 1 over all other hot 
urters cereals combined. 
effect 2. 
Authorities Agree on These Facts: 
TIO Oatmeal leads wheat, corn or rice cereals in Protein, 
N cece 
absolutely necessary for building muscles, for normal 
A development of children. 
_— Oatmeal leads all natural cereals in Vitamin B,. Both 
Proteinand Vitamin B, are essential for energy and strength. 
Oatmeal leads all cereals in food energy. 
More than 30 nutritional elements are known to exist 
in natural, whole-grain oatmeal. 
Indeed, among those scientifically informed, oatmeal is 
= associated with good growing, and good health. 
ittee.— 
thal.— 
%& FREE! Valuable 8-Page Booklet! 
“The Inside Story of a Kernel of Oats” 
Pi Highly Illustrated! Scientific Analysis! 
Now in préparation—distinctive booklet which dramatically dem- 
onstrates and analyzes the nutritional value of oats. Every nutrition 
expert should have this valuable, easy-to-present information. 
Send the coupon today and you will receive one of the first copies. 
the e e 
raure ALSO AVAILABLE! Institutional Recipes! 






FOLDER WITH 10 ECONOMICAL AND TIMELY OATMEAL RECIPES 


QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Box RR, Chicago, Illinois 
PLEASE SEND ME, FREE OF CHARGE, THE FOLLOWING: 


r—) “Inside Story of a CA 10 Institutional 
Lj Kernel of Oats” Oatmeal Recipes 
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sufficient quantities. The fact remains clear that, for proper 
home canning, reliance must be placed on careful attention to 
sanitary precautions and adequate methods of heating, with 
pressure cooking equipment for meats and vegetables, and thor- 
ough cooking of fruits for the proper length of time as recom- 
mended in authoritative publications such as those of USDA 
or the state extension services. 

Financial Aid in Rearing Children. ‘‘The ‘security planners’ 
try to find in cash the answer to all of humanity’s problems. 
They listen with reluctance to the disadvantages resulting from 
a procedure that would make government stand in loco parentis 
to all the children. Physicians, with their biologic background, 
insist that. programs recognize the qualitative factor as well as the 
purely quantitative factors involved in security. An increased 
birth rate at the moron level would doubtless be a costly program.” 

Geriatrics. Peru, under the Incas, was the first great American 
socialistic state. Food production and labor were controlled in 
the interest of the whole, and age levels were recognized for males. 
Those over 50 were not required to pay taxes or do any work, while 
the privilege of men over 60 was to sleep as much as they liked. 
The females were ignored. In the United States, instead of en- 
couraging irresponsibility, idleness, and consequently early death 
of the aged, the policy is to promote responsibility, activity, and 
the will to live. But the socially useful services performed must 
be adjusted to changing capacities. Doctors must play the lead- 
ing role. In 10 years, 1930-40, the number of people 65 years old 
and older in the United States increased 2,322,401. It is likely 
that most of these old persons are women. In 1939 the expectation 
of life for all decennial ages was greater for white females than for 
white males and the mortality rates were lower. 

Council on Foods and Nutrition. The Council decided to con- 
tinue with the consideration of special purpose foods only, 7.e., 
those prepared expressly for use of certain population groups or 
for some definite therapeutic use, and others which because of 
their public health significance would merit Council attention. 
More attention will be devoted to the subject of nutrition, and 
the Council wishes to make its advice available to any agencies 
devoted to the promotjon of a better understanding of nutrition. 
The radio advertising of the many proprietary brands of multi- 
vitamin preparations is to be deplored. One further develop- 
ment needs to be completed before the problem of multivitamin 
preparations can be considered to be dealt with effectively. 
Only the addition of vitamin D to milk meets with Council ap- 
proval. The Council authorized preparation of a report concern- 
ing multifortification of milk. The pamphlet, ‘‘Food Charts,’’ 
prepared in 1942 as part of a scientific exhibit sponsored by the 
Council and the Food and Nutrition Board, National Research 
Council, is to be revised. As in the past, the Council will con- 
tinue to require vitamin assays on accepted fgods for which vita- 
min claims are made. In addition, istormiliien on the content 
of those vitamins and minerals considered to be present in ap- 
preciable amounts in a food, particularly the processed special 
purpose infant foods, will be required. The Council holds that 
a great many erroneous ideas prevail concerning the nutritional 
value of wheat germ. A report on this subject is to be prepared 
for publication. Recommendation for voluntary enrichment of 
corn meal and corn grits has been made by the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board, National Research Council, and differential price 
levels set between these enriched and nonenriched corn products. 
Rice, another food product claiming attention for enrichment, 
although not in general use except in certain areas in the South, 
is a significant part of the diet. Enrichment of milled rice would 
seem worth while, and steps to develop standards of enrichment 
are being taken by those interested in extending this practice. In 
continuance of its investigation of the vitamin C values of canned 
citrus and tomato juices, the Council was informed of some recent 
studies in this field. The vitamin C content of these juices has 
been discussed by the Council in the hope that a standard for 
vitamin content could be set. Because of the rather wide varia- 
tion of values found so far and since other investigations are still 
in progress, no standard could be adopted at present. The Coun- 
cil heard a very comprehensive report from the Cooperative Com- 
mittee on Nutrition in Industry of this Council and the Council 
on Industrial Health. Enumeration was made of the groups 
concerned with these questions and of the material prepared 
for guidance of those faced with the task of maintaining adequate 
nutrition in industries. No satisfactory answer can be given at 
present on the evaluation of the use of vitamin and mineral prep- 
arations in industry. The consensus was against their indis- 
criminate use. The Council recommends that the vitamin and 
mineral content of foods be stated on labels in milligrams or inter- 
national units (for vitamins A and D) per 100 gm. with caloric 
content for the same amount. 

Medicine and the War. Despite the large number of physicians 
in the armed forces, the people of this country have never enjoyed 
such good health. The death rate is the lowest in history except 
for a slight, not serious, rise last year. Tuberculosis, which often 
shows a rise during a war, has now reached an all timelow. Pneu- 
monia, called by Sir William Osler ‘‘the friend of the aged,” is no 
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longer a danger since the advent of the sulfonamide drugs. Last 
year more than 3,000,000 babies were born, with the lowest mater- 
nal and infant death rates in our history. All in all, the wartime 
health picture is most satisfactory. Whereas in previous wars 
disease killed more men than bullets, the reverse is now true. Ip 
World War I the mortality among wounded was about 9%; in 
the present war, about 2%. The nutrition of our people is excel- 
lent, according to the author who disagrees with the statement 
that one third are poorly nourished. Not often do physicians see 
cases of rickets, scurvy, and other diseases due to malnutrition. 
Pellagra is found in isolated areas. This can readily be taken 
care of locally by the medical profession; the problem of nutrition 
is intimately associated with education. Although many foods 
have been rationed, little difficulty has been encountered in main- 
taining a well-balanced diet, and in a certain measure, rationing 
has achieved desirable results. There is widespread, indiscrimi- 
nate promotion and use of vitamins, the solution of which rests 
with every member of the profession. 

Therapy in Diabetes. Globin insulin, as a 12 to 15-hr. insulin, 
is a distinct addition to the existing therapeutic means for the 
more accurate and efficient management of diabetes. It is par- 
ticularly valuable first in regulating patients who nave a rise 
of blood sugar only after eating, and not during the night while 
fasting, and in the control of patients whose nocturnal, fasting 
blood sugar is normalized by a given dose of protamine zinc insulin 
and who require an additional daytime adjuvant to set aside 
postprandial glycosuria. There have been many objections to 
increasing the number of available insulins, principally because 
the management of diabetes would become too complicated for 
the general practitioner. This may be true, but an analogy may 
be found in the art of anesthesia. At first no anesthetics were 
available, then two—ether and chloroform, usually dispensed 
by the junior intern—and now a bewildering array, managed, to 
every one’s unquestioned satisfaction, by specialists. The treat- 
ment of diabetes; without undue exaggeration, is fully as difficult 
and we might welcome even further additional varieties of insulin, 
provided they he!p to perfect treatment. 

Tablet Emergency Ration. A man who ingests ample water 
but not food can, it is said, survive 20 to 30 days, provided he is 
not subjected to physical strain to which fasting renders him 
unduly susceptible. The maximum time of survival of a person 
completely deprived of water rarely exceeds 10 to 14 days, even 
under the most favorable circumstances. The maximum recorded 
period of survival at sea without water is 11 days. When the daily 
intake of water is limited to less than 500 cc., the ingestion of 
relatively small amounts of carbohydrate and fat will maintain an 
otherwise starving person in better condition than if this food 
is replaced with an equivalent weight of water. Under certain 
conditions of shipwreck, when survivors are likely to die in a short 
time from exposure to cold, food might be of more importance 
than water. A ‘“‘tablet emergency ration’’ has been developed 
composed of sucrose-citric acid, sucrose-lipid-citric acid and 
sucrose-malted milk tablets. The sucrose-lipid-citric acid tablets 
contain slightly over 20% fat. Inclusion of fat is desirable be- 
cause it is the most concentrated source of calories and, when 
oxidized in the body, produces more water than any other food. 
Addition of fat to sugar renders the former less nauseating. 
Citric acid increases the flow of saliva and thus facilitates dissolv- 
ing of the tablet. 

Chemical Aspects of Burn Treatment. As a result of local 
changes in the wound, the life of the burned patient is endangered. 
The principal hazards are shock and infection. To these may be 
added the problem of disposing of the abnormal breakdown prod- 
ucts of protein and the surfeit of water, salts, and protein resulting 
from therapy. Shock develops rapidly in an extensively burned 
patient. Since the failing circulation is unable to remove the 
waste products of metabolism, these fixed acids accumulate in 
the muscle, and ai alteration in electrolyte balance or acidosis 
results. The liver also suffers, for it is dependent for part of its 
oxygen on blood which has already supplied another organ. 
In the absence of oxygen the liver cannot perform certain of its 
functions, deaminization and glycogen production. Amino acids, 
a normal breakdown product of protein metabolism, accumulate 
in the blood. The glycogen store is rapidly depleted and re- 
synthesis prevented. The kidney is unable to perform its func- 
tion of urine formation without an adequate blood flow. Waste 
products accumulate, and compensating electrolyte selectivity 
is lost. The chemical treatment of burns encompasses shock, 
its prevention and metabolic consequences, the control of infec- 
tion, the promotion of wound healing, and the maintenance of 
nutrition. The therapeutics rationale in each case is dependent 
on a knowledge of the pathologic physiology of the burn wound. 
The wound increases the body’s need for water, electrolyte, and 
protein. All three should be given in the treatment of shock and 
in amounts sufficient to restore normal concentrations. No sub- 
stance is known which expedites the healing of the wound beyond 
that which may be effected by maintaining normal nutrition 
and avoiding infection. 

Prothrombin. The level (or activity) of prothrombin should 
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be determined by estimating prothrombin time under salicylate 
therapy. Approximately 1 mg. synthetic vitamin K will counter- 
act the prothrombinopenia-inducing action of 1 gm. acetylsali- 
cylic acid. When factors such as fever, toxemia, and limited nutri- 
tional intake complicate the situation, adjuvants such as ascorbic 
acid might be used. This is determined by serial estimations 
of prothrombin time. 

Sugar as a Diluting Agent. More publicity should be given 
to this concept of sugar as a “‘diluting’’ agent, and more research 
is needed to find out the extent of harm as a result of our present 
consumption of sugar. 

Cigarets and Nicotine. When subjects were resting in a supine 
position, after smoking 2 standard cigarets or French ashless 
cigaret paper with standard tobacco or standard cigarets in the 
British cigaret filter holder, the cutaneous temperature of the 
extremities of all: subjects decreased. The same was true when 
subjects were sitting or walking slowly. An increase in basal 
metabolic rate occurred after smoking 2 standard cigarets; a 
decrease after smoking 2 corn silk cigarets. Consistent changes 
in electrocardiographic tracing developed after smoking 2 standard 
cigarets: increased heart rate and lowering of the amplitude of 
the T wave. Such changes were negligible after smoking corn 
silk cigarets. Increased blood pressure and pulse rate occurred 
after smoking 2 standard cigarets and after intravenous injection 
of 2 mg. nicotine; after smoking 2 corn silk cigarets, there was 
little or no change of blood pressure and pulse rate. While some 
subjects may show a parallelism between hyper-reaction to the 
cold pressor test and hypersensitivity to tobacco, many others 
may hyper-react to one or the other alone. 

Physical Fitness of High School Students. The general physi- 
cal condition of 5623 high school students, based on medical, 
dental, and psychiatric examinations, ‘‘was excellent and a credit 
to the physical fitness program in the schools.’’ Their good health 
status was further indicated by a low tuberculosis, venereal dis- 
ease, and organic ‘disease rate. More serious concern should be 
given to the problem of rheumatic fever and heart disease in 
school children. 

Wheat and Corn Germ. Wheat and corn germs are a good 
source of high quality protein. The thiamin content is about 3 
times that in whole grain cereals; one fourth to one fifth of that 
in average brewers’ yeast. The riboflavin content of grains is 
largely concentrated in the germ which contains an amount about 
equal to that of dried whole eggs, about one half that of dried 
milk and about one third that of whole liver. Wheat and corn 
germs cannot be considered rich sources of niacin, that in wheat 
germ being equal to that in the whole kernal. The amount in 
corn germ is somewhat higher than that in the whole corn kernel, 
since corn is lower in niacin than wheat. Wheat and corn germs 
are also relatively good sources of pyridoxine and pantothenic 
acid and other members of the B complex; even though they are 
not exceptionally rich in any of the B vitamins, they may be used 
effectively either directly or as supplements to other less nutri- 
tious foods in the ‘human diet. 

Evaporated Milk. It is necessary to urge physicians to avoid 
prescribing evaporated milk by named brands, due to a severe 
shortage in certain parts of the United States, chiefly along the 
eastern seaboard south of Pennsylvania, and the supply for the 
country as a whole for 1944-45 may be decreased. Plans are being 
made to assure the needs of infants by new rationing procedure; 
in addition, the support of the medical profession is needed. Not 
all brands can be continuously available in all localities, but all 
brands whether or not irradiated, which meet requirements of 
the Food and Drug Administration, are of sufficiently uniform 
composition to be used interchangeably in the feeding of infants 
and children. Consideration should be_ given, however, 
to whether or not the milk is irradiated or fortified with vitamin 
D and the extent of such fortification. 
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*T he composition of the tissue proteins of the rabbit as influenced by inanition and the 
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p. 381, 

*Some interrelationships in general nitrogen metabolism. D.Shemin and D. Ritten- 
berg.—p. 401. 
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Tissue Proteins and Liver Toxicants. Proteins prepared from 
the liver, muscle, and kidney of young rabbits, when analyzed for 
total nitrogen and sulfur, and for the amino acids—cystine 
tyrosine, and tryptophan—were found to be essentially the same 
in well-fed and fasted animals and in fasted animals in compari- 
son with animals receiving the hepatotoxic agents, hydrazine and 
phosphorus. The data do not support the hypothesis that com- 
position of tissue proteins is readily altered by changes in the 
metabolic state of the animal. 

N Metabolism. Half the total liver protein nitrogen is re- 
placed in 7 days by nitrogen in the other proteins and in the diet. 
About 10% of the liver glycine nitrogen is replaced daily by gly- 
cine from other sources. The carcass proteins incorporate gly- 
cine from other organs faster than they transfer glycine nitrogen 
to other amino acids. The concentration of N in urinary urea 
is very nearly the same as that of the amidine group of arginine 
in liver protein. The muscle appears to be composed of metabol- 
ically heterogeneous proteins; some must interact slowly with 
dietary nitrogen, others very rapidly. The protein of the tumor 
investigated, incorporated dietary nitrogen almost as rapidly as 
liver protein but released it more slowly. The relationship of 
regeneration to growth is discussed. The non-protein N fractions 
of the various tissues have different isotope concentrations, 
Even though the components of the non-protein N are freely 
diffusible, each organ has its own characteristic composition. 
The interrelationships of nitrogen transport among the organs 
are discussed. 

Vitamin B and Folic Acid. Various chemical properties for 
vitamins By and By as well as methods for their partial separa- 
tion are described. At least 4 substances with biological activity, 
namely vitamin Bio (necessary for feather formation in chicks), 
vitamin B,; (necessary for growth), and 2 factors necessary for 
Streptococcus lactis R and Lactobacillus casei, are present in 
the Super Filtrol eluate of solubilized liver. The significance of 
this is discussed. ‘‘Folic acid’’ activity has been separated, at 
least in part, from vitamin Bio, Bu and antianemia activity and 
does not appear to be necessary per se for the chick unless in small 
amounts. 

Choline and Hemorrhagic Kidneys. The results of a previous 
study, which showed that choline deficiency causes a diminished 
concentration of phospholipid in the livers and kidneys of young 
rats in which kidney damage is produced by the dietary regime, 
have been confirmed. Measurements of recovery of radioactive 
phosphorus from tissue phospholipids show that choline deficiency 
decreases phospholipid turnover. In normal young rats the 
phospholipid concentration and turnover in the kidneys are great- 
est in the brief period in which choline deficiency causes marked 
renal lesions. These results support the hypothesis that kidney 
damage is consequent to an inadequate supply of phospholipid. 

Biosynthesis of 8-Alanine. Growing rats are able to synthesize 
B-alanine. Rats on a low pantothenic acid diet deposited more 
than 50 times as much #-alanine in their tissues as was supplied 
in the diet. The 8-alanine content of the liver tissue reflected the 
amount of pantothenic acid supplied in the diet, but the 8-alanine 
content of the extrahepatic tissues was independent of dietary 
B-alanine. ° 

Methylcellulose. In the human subject on normal or low 
roughage diets, methylcellulose passes through the digestive tract 
in large part unaltered. Increasing amounts of roughage in the 
diet tend to convert increasing proportions of methylcellulose 
into products of altered solubility and heat coagulability. Ir- 
respective of the accompanying diet, practically all of the meth- 
oxy] groups of ingested methylcellulose can be recovered from the 
feces. After the ingestion of large doses of methylcellulose, the 
amounts of methanol, if any, which are absorbed and excreted 
as such or after oxidation to formic acid are less than those oc- 
casionally encountered normally. 

Thiamin in Synthesis of Fatty Acids. The decrease in fat 
content in rats on thiamin-deficient diets results from failure of 
synthesis and deposition of fatty acids whichis attributable chiefly 
to the diminished food intake rather than to any specific action of 
thiamin. This supports the belief that saturated acids are 
primary products of fatty acid synthesis in rats, and that oleic 
and palmitoleic acids are formed from these by secondary de- 
hydrogenation. 

Phosphatide Choline Turnover. Choline deprivation markedly 
retards the rate of incorporation of new choline into the phospha- 
tides of the body without altering the quantity of choline in the 
phosphatides. The appearance of fatty liver is referable to this 
change in the rate at which dietary or freshly synthesized choline 
enters body phosphatides. 
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*The level of vitamin A and carotene in the plasma of rheumatic subjects. R. E. 
Shank, A. F. Coburn, L. V. Moore and C. L. Hoagland.—p. 289. 

*Skin temperatures of the extremities of persons with induced deficiencies of thiamine, 
riboflavin, and other components of the Becomplex. G.M. Roth, R. D. Williams 
and C. Sheard.—p. 373. 
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Vitamin A and Carotene in Plasma of Rheumatic Subjects. 
The level of vitamin A and carotene in the plasma is related to 
intake of vitamin A in the diet of rheumatic subjects. Irrespec- 
tive of the concentration prior to onset of disease activity, there 
is a fall in the level of plasma vitamin A with the development 
of acute rheumatic fever. The concentration of carotene in 
plasma is not significantly changed during rheumatic attacks. 
The degree of decrease of vitamin A in plasma varies directly with 
intensity of rheumatic attack. Patients with rheumatic fever 
show delayed or decreased absorption of vitamin A or metabolize 
it in an abnormal manner. 

Skin Temperatures in Vitamin B Deficiencies. Under con- 
trolled environmental, postural, and metabolic conditions, none 
of the subjects of induced thiamin, riboflavin, or vitamin B com- 
plex deficiency showed any degree of vasomotor disturbance as 
evidenced by measurements of skin temperature and determina- 
tion of rates of cooling and warming of body tissue. With due 
consideration of the basal metabolic rate, the skin temperatures 
of the extremities under varying conditions were within the 
normalrange. There was acloser correlation with basal metabolic 
rate than with the state of vitamin deficiency. 


JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 24, May 1944 


*A comparison of diets of school children in New York City in 1917 and 1942. 
Evans and H. Lubschez.—p. 518. 


Vol. 24, June 1944 
J. D. Boyd.—p. 616. 


C. J. 


*Prescribed diets for normal children. 


Diets of School Children. There is a definite improvement in 
dietary habits of the present generation of school age studied, 
due in large measure to public health education. Increased 
consumption of milk, fruits, and vegetables is noteworthy, and 
the greater availability of fresh fruits and vegetables. It cannot 
be concluded that in 1942 the dietary histories reflected an op- 
timum diet. Consumption of protective foods, particularly those 
containing vitamin C, is probably not adequate. Further em- 
phasis is necessary, particularly as to the comparative nutritive 
values of different foods and preferred methods of preparing foods. 
The majority of the children studied had inadequate breakfasts 
and frequently inadequate lunches. The need for school lunches, 
even for children not considered to be underprivileged, is apparent. 

Diets for Normal Children. For current use the recommenda- 
tions of the National Research Council may be accepted in design- 
ing the nutritional regimen of the child. All the elements of a 
complete diet can be provided in adequate amounts solely through 
use of simple foodstuffs, if one includes fish liver oil among the 
foods. Each physician and dentist should recognize the impor- 
tance of proper diet guidance. However, those who offer diet 
advice should familiarize themselves thoroughly with the quan- 
titative and qualitative aspects of dietetics and nutrition or else 
employ diet regimens appropriate to the age and peculiar need of 
the child, as prepared by persons skilled in such tasks. 


NORTH CAROLINA MEDICAL JOURNAL 
Vol. 5, April 1944 
*Treatment of kidney disease and hypertensive vascular disease with rice diet. W. 
Kempner.—p. 125. 


Rice Diet. A dietary regimen consisting of rice, sugar, fruit, 
and fruit juices, supplemented by vitamins and iron, has been 
used during the past 4 years in a series of patients with acute and 
chronic glomerulonephritis and hypertensive vascular disease. 
The diet contains in 2000 calories about 15 to 25 gm. protein, 4 to 
6 gm. fat, 460 to 470 gm. carbohydrate, 0.25 to 0.4 gm. sodium, and 
0.1 to 0.15 gm. chloride. Usually 700 to 1000 cc. fruit juice is 
given daily. In a great number of the 140 patients who followed 
this regimen, from 4 days to 30 months in the hospital and at 
home, the diet proved to be beneficial. Apart from the subjec- 
tive improvement, there were favorable changes in blood pressure, 
heart size, electrocardiogram, eyegrounds and in urine and blood 
findings, and loss of edema. In no instance has the diet proved 
harmful. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 99, May 19, 1944 
*Diet and disease in the Bantu. C. Gilbert and J. Gillman.—p. 398. 
*Studies on the growth of rats raised on chocolate milk. G. W. Newell and C. A. 
Elvehjem.—p. 411. 
*Item. Science News.—p. 10. 
*Item. Science News.—p. 10. 


Vol. 99, June 2, 1944 


*Ascorbic acid losses in mincing fresh vegetables. C.M. McCay, M. Pijoan and 
H. R. Taubken.—p. 454. 
*Item. Science News.—p. 10. 
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Vol. 99, June 9, 1944 


*Associative dynamic effects of protein, carbohydrate and fat. 
W. Swift.—p. 478. 


E. B. Forbes and R, 


Vol. 99, June 30, 1944 


*The long and short of nutrition. H. A. Mattill.—p. 521. 

Diet and Disease in the Negro. Widespread lesions may 
result from feeding the common Bantu diet, corn and fermented 
cow’s milk, to rats. This experiment throws some light on the 
high incidence of liver, lung, and heart disease among the black 
people of South Africa and indicates that great caution must be 
exercised in attributing to a racial factor any differences in the 
incidence of disease among black and white peoples. 

Growth of Rats on Chocolate Milk. Although man could never 
subsist on chocolate milk alone, these results appear to be of some 
significance since earlier work has shown that the growth of rats 
on @ mineralized milk is a critical measure of certain changes in 
nutritive value of the milk. While these results may not be ap- 
plicable to human subjects, they do show that animals may be 
raised on a diet solely of mineralized chocolate milk without any 
ill effect. 

B Vitamins and Promin. Some of the B vitamins may help to 
make promin a better medicine for tuberculosis. When given 
extra amounts of the vitamin, animals did not show toxic effects 
of promin. 

Glucose in Thirst. Men in dire need of water, when adrift 
on a raft at sea, can meet part of their requirements through 
eating glucose. 

Ascorbic Acid Losses in Mincing Fresh Vegetables. 
able ascorbic acid is lost when vegetables are chopped. 
bowl and knife would reduce the loss somewhat. 

Mineral Oil. Increase use of mineral oil may have serious 
nutritional consequences. Nonrationed mineral oil robs the body 
of vitamins A and D and of calcium and phosphorus, according 
to USDA. 

Dynamic Effects of Protein, Carbohydrate and Fat. The dy- 
namic effects of diets are not the additive dynamic effects of their 
components, and are not dominated by their protein contents, 
There are no significant standard dynamic effects of individual 
nutrients. There is no reason for decreasing protein content of 
diets in hot weather, rather should any decrease be accomplished 
rd oe the carbohydrate first, next the protein, and last 
the fat. 

Long and Short of Nutrition. Description of living systems 
in completeness, goals almost in sight, may be the ‘‘short”’ of 
nutrition. Application of this knowledge for a more adequately 
nourished human family is the “‘long’’ of it. The world has never 
had enough food, but given 10 years to reorganize agriculture and 
readjust distribution and consumption, perhaps it might. A 
dual education in nutrition and in democracy is essential in the 
achievement of good world nutrition. The real problem is to 
create an intelligent interest in good nutrition and how to secure 
it. War has helped in this respect. The medical profession is 
not yet making its proper contribution to nutrition education. 
Rationing and price control, steps toward better general nutrition, 
cannot be completely effective unless production is regulated. 
Better nutrition, as one of the fruits of real democracy, can help 
to ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Consider- 
A plastic 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 37, June 1944 


*The treatment of bleeding peptic ulcer, with a report of 160 cases treated by a prompt 
feeding program. L. Schiff.—p. 335. 


Treatment of Peptic Ulcer. Hemorrhage from peptic ulcer 
appears to be growing in frequency. General principles of treat- 
ment include rest and reassurance, sedation, preferably barbi- 
turates, large amounts of fluids orally and possibly intravenously, 
blood transfusions, attention to the bowels but withholding 
enemas for first 6 days, use of alkalis only in the presence of pain, 
iron medication as ferrous sulfate in doses, grains 5 t.i.d., and 
prompt feeding. The practice of immediately feeding patients 
with bleeding peptic ulcer is not new. The diet is generally taken 
well, and the patient’s morale is thus bettered. Recovery is 
general at the end of 4 or 5 weeks, and the diet is usually continued 
for 6 months or more. The fundamental element of treatment is 
prompt and frequent feeding rather than the composition of the 
diet. Surgery, when necessary, must be done before 48 to 72 
hours have elapsed. Subtotal gastrectomy is the operation of 
choice. Chronological relationship between untoward emotional 
reactions and the onset and recrudescence of ulcer symptoms, 
including hemorrhage in some instances, has been demonstrated. 
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Better Reduce the way ! 


PLANNING LOW-CALORIE MEALS IS EASY 
WITH THE NEW RY-KRISP DIET BOOKLET 


Prepared by an experienced nutritionist, the new 
Ry-Krisp reducing booklet is geared to wartime 
food conditions; helps you plan meals lowin calories, gickte null guelaniinnet Ohiteln 
low in points and nutritionally adequate. Includes phistaihened: Inlet peace Wilt te 
simple reducing diets for the normally overweight eid regulanity. Gpecified in loweale- 
... 1200 calories for women, 1800 for men... also rie diets because it has only about 
tested recipes and easy-to-follow menus. A helpful 23 calories per slice; in allergy diets 
booklet for anyone, especially valuable for you who because it’s made simply of whole 
have chosen some phase of nutrition as a career. rye, salt and water. 


RY-KRISP... delicious 100% whole 


USE THIS COUPON FOR FREE picts 


Ralston Research Laboratories 
23 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send FREE one copy Low-Calorie Diet Booklet and one copy 
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AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 
Vol. 28, May 1944 


*Portions and points: have you got them under control? 
*Lessons in safety. M.B. Dahl.—p. 37. 
*Check your kitchen against Formica’s!—p. 38. 


G. L. Wenzel.—p. 34. 


Vol. 28, June 1944 


*Foods of the future today. A.M. Macfarlane.—p. 33. 
Menu covers tell a war story. W. C. Balchin.—p. 38. 
*Restaurant rationing. W. F. Straub.—p. 62. 


Portions and Points. Good menu planning and food cost con- 
trol today preclude offering more than one or two roasts, a meat 
combination, and two or three meatless dishes. Rice, soy prod- 
ucts, sphaghetti, macaroni, noodles, oatmeal, Lima and navy 
beans are the magic food cost controllers. Another boon is the 
attractive and sanitary soufflé cup, available in a wide range of 
sizes, by means of which portion costs can be accurately main- 
tained. Cottage cheese and cole slaw should be served daily in 
these cups, and baked beans, pickled beets, and chef’s salad as 
frequently as possible. The filled cups, as an extra garnish, al- 
ways please the customer and are inexpensive. Figs, cooked 
plums, peach slices, apple sauce, cranberry sauce, potato salad, 
fruit salad, etc. may be served in this way. A No. 55 cup holds 
5} oz., a No. 38 regular, 13 oz. The squat } or 3-o0z. soufflés are 
good for jelly, mustard, mayonnaise, and catsup; the No. 45 or 
l-oz. cup for chili sauce or maple syrup; the 4-oz. cup for beans, 
potato salad, cole slaw, pudding, etc. 

Safety. During 1943, man-hours lost because of job injuries 
alone totaled about 58,800,000 days. Services of 2,500,0000 work- 
ers were lost because of industrial accidents. The U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor has launched a manpower conservation program 
and publishes technical and popular bulletins on many aspects of 
industrial health and safety. Minimum safety and health stand- 
ards in restaurants have been established through state and city 
laws, ordinances, and regulations. Points to check in surveying 
premises for health and safety are discussed, including exits, 
floor and stairs, good housekeeping, lighting, electrical appara- 
tus, equipment, and ventilation. Employees should be instructed 
in safe work practices and required to follow them. 

Cafeteria Kitchen. Everything in the cafeteria of the Formica 
Insulation Company is planned for easy movement of employee- 
patrons and cafeteria workers. All departments necessary to its 
operation, including food storage, kitchen, dining room, and 
locker rooms, are located in one building without windows, heated 
and ventilated by an air-conditioning system. Incandescent 
lamps are to be replaced by fluorescent fixtures after the war. 
Approximately 1800 meals are prepared daily, on a 24-hour basis. 
The walk-in refrigerator, located in the storeroom with the en- 
trance door opening at the kitchen side, was so placed to avoid the 
heat from the cooking equipment. The main body of cooking 
equipment is arranged in the center of the kitchen to permit room 
to clean. Cooks’ tables, salad preparation, and meat cutting 
tables have been arranged around the cooking equipment. The 
pot washing department is conveniently located for the disposal of 
used utensils. The pastry department is separate, with the mix- 
ing machine used both by cook and baker located midway between 
the two sets of equipment. The dishwashing department, located 
near the entrance to the dining room, includes two dishwashing 
machines. 

Frozen Foods. The deep-freeze unit will probably bring about 
the most permanent change in postwar restaurant operation. 
Eventually these units, by means of mass production, will be cheap 
and generally available so that every restaurant may have its own. 
Purchasing habits will change. Supplies will be bought in season 
and frozen in amounts sufficient for many weeks or months. In 
addition, foods will be cooked in advance and frozen. Stews, 
soups, gravies, and roasts when cooked, properly frozen and 
stored, can be kept for months. A few restaurants are already 
showing keen interest in this deep-freeze process. There is little 
doubt that frozen cooked foods will fill as important a place in 
restaurant operation as do frozen fruits and vegetables at present. 

Rationing. The OPA has been urged to ration restaurant meals 
just as raw food is rationed to customers, so that customers would 
be required to surrender points for meals. More than 50 million 
meals are served daily in public eating places doing an annual 
business of around a billion dollars. 


BAKER’S HELPER 
Vol. 81, May 20, 1944 

L. G. Trempel.—p. 42. 
Vol. 81, June 3, 1944 


H. Kuehn.—p. 50. 
R. Whymper.—p. 60. 


*How to use soy flour in bread. 


*Soya flours for the baker. 
The use of lecithin in bread. 


Soy Flours. Use of soy flours permits the baker to add protein, 
minerals, vitamins, and vegetable fat to his product without 


[VOLUME 20 


materially increasing cost. Soy flours consist of specially-treated 
highly-processed, selected soybeans, and are classed according to 
fat or oil content as high, full-fat, or low-fat soy flour, and usually 
priced accordingly. The average soy flour is ground to a fineness 
which permits 97% passage through a 100-mesh screen. The 
application of soy flour to baking formulas should be based on 
their nonfat solids. Atleast 16.66% of the high-fat flour (or about 
75% of the oil content) is available as shortening, and it takes 1.2 
lb. high-fat flour to replace 1 lb. low-fat flour. In most cases the 
use of high-fat soy flour allows a reduction of .2 lb. shortening for 
every 1.2 lb. soy flour used. In applying soy flours to a formula, 
for every pound of low-fat or every 1.2 lb. high-fat, increase the 
moisture by 150% of the low-fat or by 125% of the high-fat flour 
used ; the leavening should be increased slightly as well as the salt, 
A reducing sugar should be used. 

Soy Flours. Of the 3 kinds of soy flour now on the market, the 
defatted flour is particularly suited to bakery products in which 
whiteness of crumb is essential, while a flour containing higher 
percentages of fat is more desirable in sweet goods, Danish pas- 
tries, and pie dough. A defatted flour is not recommended, except 
for butter cookies, as it has a tendency to hinder the normal spread 
of the batter. Both types can be successfully used in cake batters, 
The addition of soy flour, in small amounts, will often improve the 
grain and toasting properties of regular white bread. 


CHAIN STORE AGE 


June 1944 
*12 ways to cut stationery waste.—p. 8. 


Conserving Paper. Twelve ways to cut waste are suggested: 
short letters typed on a 5} x 8}-in. letterhead and enclosed in 
smaller envelopes; concise letters; obsolete stationery cut down 
for scratch pads; paper handled carefully to prevent outer wrap- 
pers being broken and stored away from sun, heat, and dampness; 
printed forms standardized to eliminate waste space and many 
forms consolidated or eliminated entirely; letters and memoranda 
condensed by keeping margins narrow, using single spacing, and 
mimeographing on both sides of the sheet ; reverse side of incoming 
letters used as first carbons of reply, thereby saving filing space 
and clips. Carbon paper should be issued sparingly and turned 
into the supply room after use to be cut down for odd-sized forms. 
Distribution of supplies controlled by a supply clerk prevents 
accumulation of quantities in departments. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 45, June 1944 
Setting up wage standards which meet the War Labor Board’s requirements. M. J. 
Ocken.—p. 24. 


*Guide to the purchase and preparation of fish. L. P. DeGouy.—p. 34. 
Wartime maintenance methods for air conditioning systems. F. D. Mosher.—p. 37, 


Fish Chart. This month’s chart lists seasons, type, other 
names, specifications, market unit, and recipes for scrod, shad, 
shark, sheepshead, and skate. 


NATION’S SCHOOLS 
Vol. 33, June 1944 


*We built our own lunchroom. C. A. Krohn.—p. 56. 
*Food for thought.—p. 57. 


Lunchroom. A lunchroom was built by senior boys and girls 
in the basement of a community hall a block away from the school. 
Materials were secured after searching hardware and secondhand 
stores; silverware for 175 pupils was donated by parents. Special 
details of construction include linoleum table tops; built-in water 
fountain, drain, cooler and glass stand; vents to keep drafts from 
the floor; homemade grease traps; and cart for used dishes. Junior 
business training students were placed in charge of a stand in the 
lunchroom for practical experience. For 10 cents students receive 
3 oz. meat, fish or cheese, or 2 eggs; 2 sandwiches; 2 vegetables; } 
pt. milk; dessert. Seconds are available. Menus are never 
posted in advance. Food waste is less than 0.5%. 

Food for Thought. Transportable nutrition exhibits for 
nutrition classes and schools have been prepared by the Cleveland 
Health Museum and are available as loans. The percentage of 
elementary school children in England and Wales receiving school 
meals rose from 2.4% in June 1940 to 20.5% in May 19438. The 
goal this spring was 75%. Meals cost from 5 to 15 cents. Milk 
is provided free to needy children. There has been a labor cost 
increase ranging from 3.9 to 20% in school systems surveyed. 
Food costs increased from 2 to 100% in all but one school. In 
Pennsylvania 696 of the 841 schools and centers in 6 areas report 
on subsidized lunches as follows: total number of A lunches served 
95,620, B lunches 13,549, C lunches 190,656, estimated free meals 
19,593. 
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I n emergencies you can expand 
the services of every department 
excepting one. Temporary ex- 
pedients cannot suffice in the 
food service department. Patients 
and staff must be fed on schedule. 
They must have the right foods, 
prepared the right way, with 
their natural juices, flavors and 
nutritious elements unimpaired. 
The kitchens must always be 
adequate to emergency demands. 


In anticipation of abnormal de- 
mands the Government has been 
expanding the food service de- 
partments in its own hospitals, 
military, naval and civilian. Act- 
ing under Government priorities, 
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Chicago Meeting. Elsewhere in this JourNAL, pp. 578, 580, 
is the tentative program of this Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting 
of the American Dietetic Association to be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, October 27-29, inclusive. Members and guests 
who expect to attend the meeting are warned to make both hotel 
and railroad reservations—the latter to and from Chicago—well in 
advance of the meeting. 

Changes of Addresses of Members. In view of the shortage 
of paper and the JourNAL’s constantly increasing circulation, 
therefore the need for the shortest possible run of each issue, it 
is impossible to send duplicate copies to members if they fail to 
receive the one originally addressed to them. Approximately 100 
changes of address are made each week. Such notices should be 
sent before the fifteenth of the month to the American Dietetic 
Association, 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. They should net 
be sent to the JourNAL editor at New Canaan, Conn., or the 
printer in Baltimore. 

Report of Project 3, Professional Education Section. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of “Suggested Recommendations for Dietary 
Practice in the Student Nurses Training Course,’’ compiled by 
a subcommittee of the Professional Education Section of the 
A. D. A. under the chairmanship of Marie L. Hines, were mailed 
with the July issue of The A. D. A. Courier. Additional copies 
of the report may be obtained from the American Dietetic Associ- 
ation, 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. It is understood that 
certain of these recommendations have been incorporated in a 
bulletin to be released by the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion. However, it is believed that all dietitians responsible for 
the teaching of student nurses will wish to have the complete 
report available for guidance. 

Dietitians in Hospitals. Nelda Ross, chairman of the War Activ- 
ities Council, is sending out a questionaire to hospital administra- 
tors and superintendents inquiring about their estimated needs 
for dietitians in the future, with a view to making postwar plans 
and relocating dietitians, as well as obtaining an estimate of the 
number of dietitians to be trained. The questionnaire will proba- 
bly go to about 500 hospital superintendents, including some in 
state hospitals, also some in small hospitals. 

American Medical Association. At the Ninety-Fourth Annual 
Session of the association, Chicago, June 12-16, as reported for 
this JournAL by Norma Thompson, assistant to the director, 
Department of Nutrition, National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
one of the most important problems discussed was the maintaining 
of high grade medical education during and after the war. Among 
other problems considered were those relating to postwar plans 
for the location of physicians when they leave the armed forces, 
and postgraduate education for those who had not had extensive 
training after graduating from medical school before entering the 
armed forces. In order to determine the probable needs of 
medical officers during the postwar period, a questionnaire had 
been sent to a random sampling of medical officers in the armed 
forces, the results of which were reported at the meeting and 
published in the Journal of the American Medical Association 
for June 24. — 

At a symposium on the vitamins, amino acids, and enzymes, 
the amino acids which are necessary constituents of the diet of 
man were discussed. Dr. L. E. Holt, Johns Hopkins University, 
reported that he had found that spermatogenesis cannot take place 
on an arginine-deficient diet, and stated that he believed that 
histidine was also an essential aminoacid. An abstract of a paper 
by Dr. W. C. Rose, who was unable to attend the meeting, ap- 
peared in the printed program, in which were described experi- 
ments during the past two years demonstrating that valine, 
methionine, threonine, leucine, isoleucine, phenylalanine, tryp- 
tophan, and lysine are essential to the diet of man. Dr. William 
M. Govier, Winston-Salem, N.C., presented a paper on the break- 
down of tissue metabolic coenzymes in shock and other anoxic 
states, and the use of vitamins to cause resynthesis of these co- 
enzymes. Dr. Elmer L. Sevringhaus, Madison, Wis., who spoke 
on ‘‘Adult Needs of Vitamins A and C,”’ stated: ‘‘The amounts of 
vitamins A and C which are required by the adult are readily 
available from normal foods unless there is some definite restric- 
tion imposed by clinical conditions. Deficiencies of vitamin C 
are found rather frequently but can be attributed, with rare 
exception, to a low intake of citrus fruit, tomatoes, and salad 
fruits and vegetables, especially cabbage, and rutabagas and 
potato skins. When for any reason there is serious reduction in 
the intake of these it is wise to provide approximately 75 mg. pure 
ascorbic acid daily for the adult.’’ Dr. Sens said that two 
difficulties are encountered in determining the requirements for 
vitamin C: the lack of criteria for determining the beginning of 
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a deficiency of this vitamin, and the loss of the vitamin through 
oxidation. He has found that diets usually contain much legg 
vitamin C than a calculation of their food value from figures in 
food valuations would indicate. Other papers presented at this 
symposium were: ‘‘The Dilemma of Subclinical Vitamin Def. 
ciencies,’’ by Dr. A. J. Carlson, and ‘‘Vitamins in the Practice of 
Medicine,’”’ by Dr. Tom D. Spies. 

The opening address at the section on obstetrics and gynecol- 
ogy, ‘‘The Influence of the Placental Site on Fetal Presentation,” 
by Dr. Richard Torpin, Augusta, Ga., was followed by a paper on 
“The Anemias of Pregnancy: A Clinical and Hematologic Study 
Based on the Correlation of the Peripheral Blood and Bone 
Marrow Findings,’ by Drs. Louis R. Limarzi and John R. Wolff, 
Chicago, in which the authors emphasized the fact that bone 
marrow blood studies give a much truer picture of the condition 
of the blood than peripheral blood studies, but that the two 
should be correlated. Hypochromic anemia calls for adequate 
iron therapy, whereas pernicious anemia requires liver therapy 
and sometimes blood transfusions. In the discussion period, 
Dr. William J. Dieckmann, Chicago, stressed the fact that the 
cause of anemia during pregnancy is still unknown. He also 
stated that iron therapy should not be needed before the twenty- 
eighth week. Another participant emphasized the role of diet in 
anemia, saying that most anemias of pregnancy are due to pre- 
existing deficiencies caused by diet deficiencies, previous preg- 
nancies, and blood loss, and that dietary control is an important 
factor in their treatment. 

Dr. William F. Mengert, Dallas, and Lt. (j.g.) Lester D. Odell, 
(MC), U.S.N.R., discussed the overweight obstetric patient. 
Basing their conclusions on a study of women weighing more than 
200 lb. who passed through the obstetric division of Iowa State 
University, the authors stated that ‘“‘the fertility of this group 
was astonishing,’’ that the number of sets of twins born was “‘con- 
siderably above that generally reported,’’ that high blood pressure 
was the outstanding complication found, that surgical interference 
of some sort during labor was ‘‘more frequently necessary,”’ that 
the children were larger than average, and finally that the mater- 
nal death rate was not greatly elevated. Speaking on the subject 
of diabetes in pregnancy, Dr. Priscilla White, Boston, reported 
that pre-eclamptic toxemia, hydramnios, and premature delivery 
occur in many and that the ‘‘abnormal behavior’’ is not related 
to diabetes per se but appears to be related to an imbalance of 
the sex hormones of pregnancy. Correction of this imbalance 
lessens the frequency of premature delivery and the severity of 
toxemia of pregnancy, and raises the fetal survival rate to more 
than 90%. Dr. White recommends for pregnant diabetic patients 
a diet liberal in calories, high in carbohydrate, with 2 gm. protein 
per kilogram body weight, also the use of more insulin at more 
frequent intervals and the restriction of NaCl, and if hormonal 
therapy is needed, 15 mg. stilbestrol and 16 mg. progesterone 
given intramuscularly daily. It was mentioned in the discussion 
that histories of diabetic patients reveal that pregnancies occur- 
ring before the diabetic condition developed were often abnormal. 

‘Protein Deficiencies in Pregnancy,’’ a report on the antepartum 
diets of 400 patients by Drs. Rupert E. Arnell, New Orleans, 
and Daniel W. Goldman, Shreveport, revealed quantitative and 
qualitative protein deficiencies ‘‘with startling frequency,” 
and emphasized the need and value of effective instruction in 
diet and nutrition during pregnancy. The diets of edema- 
tous patients were low in protein, and the patients anemic. After 
15 days of treatment (blood transfusions and parenteral amino 
acids) some patients lost as much as 60 lb. as a result of the loss 
of fluid. The authors stated that patients with an adequate 
protein intake are much less likely to develop toxemias, and if 
they do, they are much easier to treat. Patients on low-protein 
diets often gain more weight than those on liberal protein diets 
because they are inclined to eat large amounts of carbohydrates 
and fats, according to the authors. It was emphasized by several 
present that the period of pregnancy offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the physician to give instruction on diet to the patient 
which will help not only her but her family. 5 

Dr. Curtis J. Lund, Minneapolis, in a discussion of nutrition 
in pregnancy, stated that nutrition as a whole or in any of its parts 
should not exceed adequacy. ‘‘Superadequacy’”’ does not exist, 
and superabundance is useless, wasteful, and sometimes possibly 
harmful. He stated that the National Research Council dietary 
allowances for pregnancy are based on insufficient evidence an 
that more work needs to be done. The pregnant woman stores 
much beyond her needs and that of the fetus. ‘The doctor should 
take a short, accurate dietary history and not feel that just 4 
vitamin prescription is enough.” He advised no restriction of 
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protein (70 to 120 gm. daily), an extra 5000 I.U. vitamin A during 
the second three months, and an extra 10,000 the last three months. 
Other points mentioned were that infections, vomiting, etc., 
may decrease the amount of water-soluble vitamins; extra glucose 
in the diet requires additional amounts of thiamin; and depletion 
of the fat-soluble vitamins develops slowly. While the exact 
requirements for the less well known B vitamins are not known, 
they are probably met by meat, liver, cereals, greens, milk, eggs 
in the diet, likewise the 150 to 200 mg. vitamin C needed daily can 
be obtained from the diet—especially in the summer. Few preg- 
nant women have a calcium deficiency, according to Dr. Lund, 
and ‘it should be remembered that, contrary to popular opinion, 
the calcium laid down in the teeth, etc. is not removed or drawn 
out during pregnancy.” 

At the section on practice of medicine, there was considerable 
discussion of the value of a rice-fruit diet in the treatment of 
kidney disease and hypertensive vascular disease, as described 
by Dr. WaltereKempner, Durham. © It was the opinion of certain 
participants in the discussion that it was ‘‘still early to evaluate 
the rice treatment in hypertension—but certainly worth trying 
when the patient is too sick to be operated on.”’ 

Tri-State Hospital Assembly. At this meeting,comprising 59 
participating organizations and sections, the Illinois, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin Dietetic Associations presented the following pro- 
gram at a luncheon conference of dietitians: ‘‘What is the Future 
for the Dietitian?’’ Nell Clausen, president, and Gladys E. Hall, 
executive secretary, A. D. A.; ‘‘Food Outlook and Organizations 
Concerned Nationally and Internationally,’’ Dr. Frank L. Gun- 
derson, executive secretary, Food and Nutrition Board, National 
Research Council; ‘‘Conservation of Food Values in Quantity 
Food Preparation,’”’ Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, Department of Bio- 
chemistry, University of Wisconsin; and ‘‘Conservation Principles 
Applied,’ M. Faith McAuley, consultant and instructor in 
Institution Administration. 

At another session concerned with wartime problems in pro- 
curing food, other hospital supplies, and building materials, 
Mable MacLachlan, chief dietitian, University Hospital, Ann 
Arbor, discussed the ‘‘Hospital Viewpoint on Food Restrictions 
and Rationing Problems.”’ 

Second National Wartime Conference of the Professions, the 
Sciences, the Arts, the White Collar Fields. This Conference 
which first met in 1943 to discuss how such fields of activity could 
mobilize their skills for the war effort, was held this year in New 
York, June 2-8. At the opening public session the subject of 
“‘The Sciences and Professions in the Future of America’’ was 
discussed by such speakers as Dr. Harlow Shapley, director, 
Harvard College Observatory; Senator Theodore F. Green of 
Rhode Island; John F. Fennelly, executive director, Committee 
for Economic Development; Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, chairman, 
National Wartime Conference. 

On the following day section discussions included: ‘‘Inter- 
national Collaboration of the Professions in the Postwar World’’; 
‘Planning for Full Employment’’; ‘“‘Standards of Living’’; and 
“Postwar Readjustment and Retraining of the Professions,”’ 
followed by a presentation of the findings of the four sections anda 
discussion of the ‘“‘Next Steps of the National Wartime Confer- 
ence in Implementing the Findings of the Conference.’’ Lewis 
Merrill, president, United Office and Professional Workers of 
America, C.1.0., was discussion leader of the closing session when 
the findings of the Conference were presented and discussed and 
proposals made. : 

Among the organizations invited to participate were: American 
Academy of Pediatrics; American Association of Scientific Work- 
ers; A. A. A. S.; American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; American Association of Nurse Anes- 
thetists; American Association of Schools of Social Work; Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers; American Association of 
University Women; A. D. A.; A. H. E. A.; American Library 
Association; American Medical Women’s Association; American- 
Soviet Medical Society; State, County and Municipal Workers of 
America, C.1.0.; United Federal Workers of America, C.I.0.; 
and United Office and Professional Workers of America, C.I.0O. 
The A. D. A. was represented by Nelda Ross, chairman of the 
War Activities Council, Elizabeth Guilford, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, Mary K. Bloetjes, Hospital for Joint Dis- 
eases, New York, and Mrs. Mary P. Huddleson, editor of this 
JOURNAL. 

School Lunch Program. Continuation of the school lunch 
program for the 1944-45 school year was assured by an appropria- 
tion of $50,000,000 by Congress, WFA announced July 13. During 
the 1943-44 school year more than 4,000,000 children in 31,000 
schools throughout the nation participated in the program which 
in 1944-45 will be similar, operating under local sponsorship of 
school boards or other school organizations, parent-teacher groups, 
civie groups, and other nonprofit organizations. WFA will re- 
imburse local sponsors for their purchases of food up toa maximum 
amount determined by type of lunches served. WFA also will 
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distribute directly to schools foods purchased through its price- 
support program. WFA expenditures in any state for the program 
cannot exceed the total amount spent by the local sponsorg 
including the value of donated services and supplies furnished 
by the sponsoring agency for the program. 

The Fifth Annual Lunchroom Managers Conference and Work- 
shop, held at the University of Alabama, June 12-23, was attended 
by 85 managers from 27 counties in Alabama and included discus- 
sions of the following subjects: ‘‘Significance of the Lunchroom 
Program’’; ‘‘Training, Responsibilities, and Professional Qualifi- 
cations of the Lunchroom Manager’’; ‘‘Health and Safety in the 
Lunchroom”; ‘‘Food Problems and Prevention of Spoilage”; 
‘Dishwashing and Sanitation’’; ‘‘Selection, Care, and Use of 
Lunchroom Equipment’’; ‘‘The School Lunch in the Education 
Program”; ‘‘The Federal Lunch Program’’; ‘‘Food Purchasing 
and Storage’; and ‘(Management Problems.’”’ The majorit; 
of the all-conference discussions were led by Blanche Tansil, 
An unusual ‘feature of the conference was’a discussion of the 
nutritive value of the lunch each day, prepared by one of the 
workshop groups. Morning sessions were devoted to a foods lab- 
oratory and anutritionworkshop. At the session on ‘‘The School 
Lunch in the Education Program,’”’ conducted jointly with the 
State Education Conference group, a mimeographed list of ques- 
tions or problems dealing with the school lunch, together with a 
list of references, was distributed. According to Dr. E. Neige 
Todhunter, who led the general discussion at this session, it was 
hoped that as a result the educators would study the list and that 
it would at least ‘‘start them thinking of the significance of the 
schcol lunch program.’’ Taking part in the session were elemen- 
tary and high school principals and teachers, nutritionists, and 
school pupils. 

Special Year on Physical Fitness. Objectives of the Special 
Year on Physical Fitness, which is to begin September 1, 1944, 
were described by Dr. Herman Kretschmer, Chicago, president 
of the American Medical Association, in connection with the first 
meeting July 14, 1944, of the Joint Committee on Physical Fitness, 
composed of representatives of the American Medical Association 
and the National Council on Physical Fitness. The major ob- 
jectives, according to Dr. Kretschmer, are ‘‘the development and 
maintenance of the utmost physical fitness and vigor and the 
prevention and correction of defects.’’ Greater participation 
in sports and outdoor activities, conditioning exercises, and 
medical check-ups have been suggested as possible solutions to the 
problem of ‘‘low physical fitness standards existing in our country 
today,’’ according to John B. Kelly, chairman of FSA’s Committee 
on Physical Fitness. 

Nutrition Fellowships. Harvard University has received a 
grant from the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New York, in support 
of fellowships in clinical nutrition, providing post-doctorate 
training in medicine, and advanced training in medical nutrition 
for dietitians. The grant will be effective through 1944, 1945, and 
1946, and the fund will be administered under the supervision of 
Dr. Fredrick J. Stare, assistant professor of biochemistry and 
nutrition, Harvard University. 

Postgraduate Work in Nutrition. Listed among graduate con- 
tinuation courses for practising physicians, New York Post- 
graduate Medical School, Columbia University, as announced in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association for July 8, is a 
5-day full-time course in ‘‘Nutrition in Health and Disease,” 
September 25 through 29, 1944. Among the 38 types of such 
continuation courses, offered by more than 200 schools and institu- 
tions, this is the only course offered on the just-mentioned subject. 

Dietitians Graduate. Graduating exercises for 20 student 
dietitians were held at the New York Hospital, June 22, and 
diplomas presented to 9 who had completed a year’s internship. 
The remainder of the group will finish their training in December. 
All had received their B.S. degrees, with major in foods and 
nutrition before entering training, according to the New York 
Times, June 23. Three of the 9 graduates have received appoint- 
ments as Army dietitians. ; 

Civil Service Examinations for Dietitians. The Civil Service 
Department of Louisiana announced open competitive, and com- 
petitive promotional examinations for three grades of dietitians 
with entrance salaries ranging from $140 to $200 per month. Grade 
I required “‘completion of a one-year student’s dietary internship 
under the supervision of a professional dietitian or in an approved 
hospital, or a bachelor’s degree in home economics from an ac- 
credited college or university with a major in foods and nutrition.” 
Grade II required the just-mentioned internship, “supplemented 
by two years’ experience as a professional dietitian in large scale 
foodservice,’’ and Grade III required in addition to the internship, 
“four years’ experience,’’ including ‘“‘at least two years as & 
therapeutic, administrative or teaching hospital dietitian with 
responsible supervisory duties.”’ 

The release, received too late for earlier publication, stated that 
applications were to be filed with the Examining Division, Depart- 
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ment of State Civil Service, Capitol Annex, Baton Rouge 4, not 
later than July 22. 

Student Nurses to Receive Pay. Bulletin No. 8 issued by the 
War Department May 19 states that student nurses transferred to 
any federal hospital in the continental United States, exclusive 
of Alaska, shall be paid at the monthly rate of $60.00 for that 
period of training requisite to graduation, provided that the 
period of training in no case shall extend beyond the period re- 
quired for graduation by the institution from which the student 
nurse was transferred. 

National Food Situation. The Livestock and Wool Situation, 
USDA, states that marketings of cattle during the last half of 1944 
are likely to be larger than a year earlier, with smaller marketings 
of sheep, lambs, and hogs after September. 

According to the Poultry and Egg Situation, WFA had pur- 
chased this year, through June, about 5,000,000 cases shell eggs for 
price-support purposes, in addition to 173,000,000 lb. dried egg 
(equivalent to 17,100,000 cases shell eggs) for direct war uses. 
About 128,000 cases shell eggs were diverted to animal feed. 
Reflecting an unfavorable egg-feed price relationship this spring, 
the number of chickens raised for laying flock replacements was 
much smaller than in 1943 and indications point to a reduction of 
8 to 10% in numbers of layers by January 1, 1945, compared with 
January 1, 1944. The decline in egg production will be partly 
offset by larger storage stocks. Egg prices are likely to be higher 
this fall than in 1943. 

A set-aside order, effective July 14, was designed to help provide 
in excess of 35,000,000 Ib. turkey for holiday dinners for the armed 
forces when added to 8,000,000 lb. hen turkeys already obtained 
under another order. Since requirements for the armed forces are 
greater this year, the supply of turkeys available for civilians will 
be somewhat smaller, even though the turkeys slaughtered will 
exceed that of 1943, WFA states. 

The aggregate production of 6 major deciduous tree fruits, 
based on June 1 conditions, is indicated to be about 37% larger 
this year than last and about 8% larger than the 1933-42 average, 
according to the Fruit Situation. Compared with production last 
year, the indicated production of apricots is three times as large as 
last year’s very short crop, while that of cherries, peaches, and 
pears is 69, 60, and 14% larger, respectively. Indicated produc- 
tion of California plums and prunes is 5 and 21% smaller, respec- 
tively. Record large crops of oranges and grapefruit have been 
produced during the 1943-44season. A commercially-canned pack 
of fruit during the 1944-45 season considerably larger than that of 
1943-44 appears probable; however, supplies per capita for civil- 
ians are not likely to exceed those for last year and may be some- 
what smaller because of increased noncivilian requirements. 

Out of an estimated pack of 29,800,000 tons dried figs, some 
28,546,000 tons have been allocated to civilians. 

The Dairy Situation for June (published in July) stated that 
total milk production for the year is expected to be about the same 
as in 1943; creamery butter production may be about 5% lower, 
but output of most other milk products may be slightly larger. 

WFA has reserved 45% of July and 30% of August butter 
production (1943—40 and 30%, respectively) and 60% of July and 
August Cheddar cheese production (1943—7J and 60%, respec- 
tively) for direct war uses. U.S. war services will also receive 
most of the 1944 set-aside butter or about 17% of annual produc- 
tion; lend-lease and territorial requirements, about 3%. 

WFA has made available about half a million 100-Ib. bags of 
dry edible beans to help meet civilian requirements. 

Approximately 116,000 cases government-owned canned corn 
were released in July for the civilian trade, WFA reports. 

The outlook for asparagus for civilians is about the same as 
last year, with a reduced supply of peas and tomatoes. 

Rationing and Price Control. OPA announced June 13 an 
increase in allotments of sugar to restaurants, hotels, lunchrooms, 
large boarding houses, schools, and in-plant feeding facilities 
which do their own baking, thus permitting the institutions to 
produce an amount of bakery products for their patrons consistent 
with that produced by commercial bakers and sold to the general 
public. The increase is from 20 to 25% of that part of sugar 
issued for baking only. 

Ration points were restored to canned asparagus, peas, and 
tomatoes, brandied, spiced, and pickled fruits, July 2. On the 
same date, OPA reestablished ration values for previously point- 
free best cuts of lamb, and raised values for choice beef steaks 
and roasts, and canned milk. 

All public eating and drinking establishments, with the excep- 
tion of hospitals, railroad cars, eating cooperatives formed by 
officers in the armed forces operated without profit, and certain 
clubs, were brought under the April 4-10, 1943 freeze of restaurant 
prices, July 31 (Restaurant Maximum Price Regulation No. 2). 
All public eating and drinking establishments affected must post 

rominently their April 4-10, 1943 base period ceiling prices for a 
ist of 40 basic menu items served. No eating or drinking estab- 
lishment can charge more than 5 cents for a cup or pot of hot coffee, 
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including cream and sugar, unless it charged a higher price during 
October 4-10, 1942, and had filed a statement to that effect with 
the local War Price and Rationing Board. Iced coffee remaing 
under the April 4-10, 1943 freeze. An establishment may not 
because of an increase in quantity or improvement in uality, 
charge a higher price than it charged in the base neried: The 
substitution of ingredients in any food item or beverage does not 
make it a new item nor permit a higher price. Special recognition 
is given to the practices of the industry in pricing holiday meals 
and seasonal items. The list of 40 items, mentioned above, will 
include as many of the 40 most popular food or beverage items for 
the district (as determined by OPA district directors after con- 
sultation with district restaurant councils) as they serve. Addi- 
tional items must then be added to make up a total of 40, when 
other items are served. Where less than 40 items are served, the 
complete menu must be posted. Copies of the posted list must be 
filed with local War Price and Rationing Boards. 

Allotments of sugar to institutional users for home canning 
(Amendment 73 to GRO 5, effective July 14) are: 1 lb. sugar for 
each pound prepared fruit used in making jams, preserves and 
marmalades; 1 lb. sugar for each 2 lb. prepared fruit (or 1 pt. fruit 
juice) used in making jellies; 1 lb. sugar for each 2 lb. prepared 
fruit pulp used in making fruit butters; 1 lb. sugar for each 4 qt. or 
8 lb. finished fruit or fruit products other than those specifically 
mentioned. No sugar may be used to can an item which has a zero 
point value. Rather than surrender 4 blue ration points per 
pound from ration currency inventory for each pound processed 
foods home canned, institutional users are now required to sur- 
render the number of points per pound appearing on OPA’s chart 
of consumer point values for home-processed foods. 

To encourage production of canned and bottled rationed soups 
by manufacturers, OPA has provided allowances of meats, butter, 
margarine, fats, oils, and sugar on a basis of amounts actually 
needed, rather than on 1942 usage. Soup-making formulas, how- 
ever, cannot be changed to permit larger amounts of rationed foods 
to be used, per pint of soup. 

Wholesale prices of all canned meat were reduced approximately 
10%, July 14. Flat dollar-and-cents prices established for semi- 
sterile and sterile canned products at wholesale per hundred 
weight are listed in the release (OPA-4528). 

Authority for retailers of meat to sell more than 20% of their 
meats to hotels and restaurants at a new schedule of prices, lower 
than consumer levels, will be granted under certain circumstances, 
OPA has announced. 

Under ceiling prices established by OPA for the 1944 crop of 
sweet potatoes, which cover the 12-month period beginning July 1, 
1944, the national average retail price for the crop will be about 
10 cents per pound. 

Poultry. Two new live poultry grades ‘1’? and ‘2’ have 
replaced USDA’s previous 3 grades of ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’’, and “‘C’”’?. OPA 
has based its maximum prices on the new grades as follows: All 
Grade 1 items now have as ceilings the prices previously applied to 
Grade A; Grade 2, 4 cents per pound lower than Grade 1, at price 
levels corresponding to previous ceilings for Grade C. Grade 1 
specifications are slightly higher and more stringent than those 
previously required for Grade B and lower than for Grade A. Of 
the 20% previously classed as Grade B, about 12% meet new Grade 
1 specifications. The remaining 8% have dropped to Grade 2, 
defined as ‘‘any edible bird below the quality for Grade 1.’”’ The 
increase of 1} cents in ceilings for part of the previous Grade B will 
be more than counterbalanced by the drop of 24 cents in the 
remainder, OPA stated. 

Food Service Equipment. The Conservation Division, WPB, 
has released a revised and simplified ‘““Manual for War-Time Food 
Storage, Preparation and Serving Facilities,’’ superseding that of 
June 1943. The manual outlines policies that should be followed 
in selecting food storage, cooking, and serving facilities under 
current WPB rulings, and treats the selection of such equipment 
from the standpoint of fuels to be used. Copies may be obtained 
on request from the Conservation Division, WPB, 2505 Temporary 
“D—D”’, Washington 25. 

All types of flat-bottomed and cone-shaped paper cups and flat- 
bottomed paper food containers of the round, nested kind have 
been placed under new production regulations and increased 
distribution controls, WPB announced June 1. Production of 
hot-drink cups and flat-bottomed cold-drink cups must be main- 
tained at highest monthly production level each manufacturer 
reached during 1943 and the first quarter of 1944. Of each month’s 
production a specified percentage of each size must be set aside for 
Army and Navy purchase; the remainder, in these classifications, 
to be obtained for in-plant feeding in war plants and other business 
organizations and institutions. Controlled items are permitted 
for service on trains and planes, but retail sale is prohibited. 
Commercial users of hot-drink cups are limited, each month, to 
80% of average monthly consumption during the first quarter of 
1944 and to a 30-day inventory of all controlled items, but appeals 
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7 HOO,” wailed little Beulah. “I 
don’t want parents. They hit little 
children with hairbrushes, and it hurts.” 

“Mama is sorry she had to punish 
you,” consoled Elsie, the Borden Cow. 


“But you must learn not to be impudent 
to the Borden veterinarian.” 


“Huh,” sniffed Beulah, “what is so 
wonderful about him?” 


“Young lady,” said Elsie firmly, “‘it’s 


“BUT, DARLING, ALL 
CHILDREN HAVE 
PARENTS ! ” 


high time you learned that the Borden 
veterinarian is your best friend. He 
means as much to us as a family doctor 
does to humans. 


**He checks to make sure that we're 
always in the pink of condition so that 
the milk and cream that go into Borden 
products will be pure always. His work, 
plus the fact that all Borden products 
are made under the strict laboratory 
controls, makes people respect the 


© Borden Co. 
Borden name.” 

“IT don’t want respect,” pouted 
Beulah. “It hurts too much!” 

“There, there,” soothed Elsie. “Long 
after the smarting of that spanking has 
gone, you'll be proud of the respect and 
confidence that people have in Borden 
products such as Evaporated Milk, 
Beta Lactose, Cheese, and Ice Cream. 
Inthe meantime, just try and remember: 
“Tf it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good!” 


-if ils Borden's, it got bo be good! 
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may be made for reasonable relief provided the number of persons 
fed has appreciably increased. 

As a result of new and increased military demands for steel, 
enamelware manufacturers will experience increasing difficulty in 
obtaining the product. Industry Advisory Committee members 
have concurred in a proposal of the Office of Civilian Requirements 
that several essential hospital items be added to the list of per- 
mitted enamelware items. It was also recommended that the 
quota for enamelware roasters be increased. 

Requirements for dishwashers and commercial cooking equip- 
ment for civilian needs for the third quarter of 1944, as pro- 
grammed by the Office of Civilian Requirements, show a great in- 
crease because of the anticipated need for such equipment in the 
industrial feeding program. The supply of equipment for com- 
mercial restaurants is still insufficient to meet all requirements. 
Authority for such applicants to purchase commercial cooking 
or dishwashing equipment will be granted only on the basis of 
the most essential needs. 

National Restaurant Association. The Research and Statistical 
Department of this association conducted in June a ‘‘Commercial 
and Industrial Restaurants Equipment and Supply Survey” in 
order to discover immediate and future restaurant needs. A 
separate survey had already been made for hotels. Those to 
whom questionnaires were sent were asked to insert opposite the 
various items of equipment listed, their minimum requirements 
and the number of each item which would be ordered immediately 
or in about 6 months. It was hoped that the survey would result 
in ‘‘the greatest use for the largest number,”’ on the part of manu- 
facturers, of limited resources and later of materials, facilities and 
labor when they become more plentiful. 

Registration for the Restaurant Administration Program at the 
University of Chicago will be held in Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, 
Woodlawn Avenue and 59 Street, September 23-25. An official 
transcript from the last school attended should have reached the 
Office of the Director of Admissions, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, not later than September 15. Other details concerning 
the course and requirements for admission may be obtained from 
the Director of the Restaurant Administration Program, School of 
Business, University of Chicago. 

War Manpower Commission. A priority referral system de- 
signed to give war industries the labor they need provides that, 
except those in agriculture, employers in any area may hire male 
workers only from among those referred by the War Manpower 
Commission’s U. 8S. Employment Service or in accordance with 
arrangements approved by the latter after consultation with the 
area management labor committee. This will result in workers 
being referred to jobs in the order of relative importance to the 
war effort. Priority referral was tried out successfully some time 
ago in a few areas where labor shortages had become critical. 

On June ‘3 manufacturers of commercial cooking and dish- 
washing equipment were advised by WPB that the following items 
had been placed on the essential list of the War Manpower Com- 
mission: bakers’ stoves, broilers, fryers, griddles, hot plates, 
roasting ovens, baking ovens, ranges, toasters, urns, vegetable 
steamers, steam-tables, steam-kettles, coffee brewers, and dish- 
washers. Placing of these items on the essential list gives pro- 
ducers referral priority on workers registered with the U. 8. 
Employment Service. 

Canning and Quick-Freezing. A new folder, entitled ‘‘Freez- 
ing Meat and Poultry Products’? (AWI-75), has been published by 
USDA. Simple directions with illustrations are given for pre- 
serving meat, poultry, eggs, and fish by freezing. Copies may be 
obtained from USDA, Washington 25. _ 

The June 19 issue of USDA’s Food and Home Notes contained 
complete directions for canning chicken in the pressure canner. 
Directions for killing and dressing, freezing and canning chicken 
are included in a ‘‘Fact Sheet on Need for Increased Home Can- 
ning and Freezing of Chicken’’ published by the Office of Dis- 
tribution, WFA, Washington 25. 

Two new films, ‘““Canning the Victory Crop”’ (2 reels, 16 mm., 
sound, color) and ‘‘Saving the Harvest”’ (1 reel, 10 min., sound) 
are available, the first through state nutrition committees, the 
second from Motion Picture Service, Office of Information, USDA. 

Other new or recent materials on canning and freezing include: 
“Can Ali You Can—It’s a Real War Job!’’—an OWI poster, 16 x 
224 in., available free from regional WFA offices or Division of 
Public Inquiries, OWI, Washington 25; ‘‘Home Canning of Fruits 
and Vegetables,’’ ‘‘How to Prepare Vegetables and Fruits for 
Freezing’ (AWI-100), ‘‘Take Care of Pressure Canners’’ (AWI- 
65), and ‘‘Pickle and Relish Recipes’’ (AWI-103), available free 
from Office of Information, USDA; ‘‘Home Canning Charts,’’ a 
set of 20 at 50 cents per set, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 28. 

Supplementary Methods of Food Preservation. Following are 
excerpts from the report of a committee headed by Kenneth F. 
Warner, Extension Meat Specialist, WFA, presented at the Con- 
ference on Home Food Preservation, Chicago, January 1944: 
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“Cellar storage is a valuable method of food preservation that 
requires little purchased equipment. Designed primarily for 
holding bulky products such as potatoes, it serves also for keepin 
many other salted or canned foods. A dry, dark, ventilated 
pest-free cellar with a temperature between freezing and 45°F, ig 
ideal. Portioning and ventilating a section of an existing cellar 
offer no major problems. Building a separate dugout or eave 
requires a location shaded from the sun, situated so that it can be 
drained, and with a construction that will remain safe, as well ag 
weather, insect and ratproof through a period of years. Bank 
storage for potatoes and other root crops is used in many areas, 
This is not universally satisfactory, neither are all special cellars 
where foods wilt, mold, and spoil too frequently. ; 

‘Salting is a simple method of food preservation, adapted to 
preserving meats and such nonacid vegetables as cabbage, snap- 
beans, corn, and greens. It has earned its place as a standard 
method of preserving foods, especially when special equipment is 
not available. In the mild salting of vegetables where fermenta- 
tion occurs, as in kraut from cabbage, turnip, or lettuce, failure has 
resulted when the temperature of the product or the surrounding 
air has not been kept at 60 to 70°F. Oversalting of kraut through 
failure to weigh accurately may prevent fermentation and cause 
spoilage. For convenience and to prevent mold formation, kraut 
may be removed from large containers, packed in glass jars, and 
processed in a boiling water bath for 30 min. 

“Since authorities do not agree on the method for preparing 
and blanching and the nutritive value of the freshened product, 
further research is recommended before wide use is made of heavy 
salting. There is need also for more information on the kinds and 
varieties of vegetables best adapted to salting and brining. 

‘‘Most of the spoilage of salted meat is due to delayed or incom- 
plete chilling of the freshly dressed carcass and failure to keep the 
meat cold while it isin cure. Where air temperatures range above 
40°F. artificial refrigeration is essential. Where temperatures are 
too high, salt penetration can be speeded up as a last resort by 
forcing salt into the center of the meat, or cutting the meat into 
smaller pieces. All of these methods are apt to cause a loss of 
quality and none is as safe or satisfactory as holding at the proper 
temperature. 

“‘Oversalting meat results in a dry, hard, less palatable product. 
Weigh the meat and curing material carefully and use the sugar 
cure if possible. Use limited quantities of salt and allow full time 
in cure. Mold growth on cured, smoked meats may be delayed 
by coating the surface of the cuts with oil. There is, however, no 
really satisfactory way of preventing mold where storage condi- 
tions are humid.”’ 

Previous to the Conference on Home Food Preservation, the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, USDA, had 
published Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1932, ‘‘Preservation of Vegetables 
by Salting or Brining,’’ which describes methods, equipment 
needed, and storage; and the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, USDA, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1939, 
‘“‘Home Storage of Vegetables and Fruits,’’ which gives detailed 
directions. 

Nutrition Program Materials. A revision of ‘Cooking With 
Soya Flour and Grits’? (AWI-73) has been released by USDA, 
Washington 25, and includes more recipes from BHNHE. 

Copies of ‘‘A Brief Review of Food and Nutrition in Five 
Countries,’’ containing speeches made in Washington imme- 
diately after the Conference, by delegates to the United Nations 
a on Food and Agriculture, are now available from 
USDA. 

‘‘Egg Dishes For Any Meal’’ (AWI-89) is the title of a release 
prepared by BHNHE and available from USDA. The Poultry 
and Egg National Board, 308 W. Washington Street, Chicago 6, has 
published a leaflet, ‘“Eggs Every Day a Different Way.”’ 

An OPA leaflet, “Meat Buying Under Price Control,’’ prepared 
by Calla Van Syckle, is available from regional, state, and district 
OPA offices. 

The June issue of Borden’s Review of Nutrition Research, 
available from the Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, is devoted to a discussion of the nutritive value of soy- 
beans, presented as a review of literature available on this subject. 

A kit of materials for teaching nutrition in elementary schools 
has just been published by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, 407 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5. An unusually attrac- 
tive, carefully written booklet entitled ““You and Your Engine,” 
by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago; 4 
set of nutrition posters, 16 x 19 in., in color; a small chart, ‘‘The 
Foods I Eat,’’ to be filled out by each child before reading the 
booklet; a work folder, ‘“My Daily Food Record,” in color, to be 
filled out by each child after reading the booklet; and a folder of 
suggestions to teachers make up the kit. All of the materials are 
very carefully prepared and would no doubt prove useful in the 
food clinic as well asin the classroom. The colored posters, which 
appear in miniature in the booklet, are especially valuable, and the 
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This Booklet Helps Bring 
Variety into Special Diets 


Contains 51 
Tested Recipes. 


Free on Request 


Many patients on restricted diets in ulcer and other gastro-intestinal cases get tired 
of the monotony, and break away with a consequent set-back to their recovery. This 


booklet of recipes is designed to bring variety, more color into such diets. 


These 51 reecipes compiled by Gerber nutritionists, are well-varied and appetizing. 
They are based on the use of Gerber’s Strained Foods, which are very palatable, 
smooth in texture and contain adequate amounts of vitamins and minerals so necessary 


in restricted diets. 


_ Cereal Recipes Also Included 
Some of these recipes call for the use of Gerber’s Cereal Food and Gerber’s Strained 
Oatmeal. Because these cereals are suitable for the digestive tracts of infants one month 
old, they are ideally fitted for patients on special diets. Appreciable amounts of iron 


and vitamins of the B complex have been added to these cereals—elements often defi- 


cient in restricted diets. 


For a complimentary copy of Gerber’s “Special Diet Recipes” 
write: Gerber Products Company, Dept. 239, Fremont, Michigan 


erber’s 


FREMONT, MICHIGAN 
CEREALS STRAINED FOODS . CHOPPED FOODS 
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simple, graphic style of writing ensures that the booklet will be 
read by the age group for which it is intended. 

Films which may be obtained from district or state OPA in- 
formation executives, or OPA, Consumer Division, Room 3334, 
F.O. Building No. 1, Washington, are: ‘‘It Can Be Done”’ (35 mm. 
film strip and record), ‘‘Holding the Home Front Line” (35 mm. 
film strip and record), ‘“OPA Holds the Price Line’’ (silent, with 
script to be read), ‘‘Price Unlimited”’ (16 mm., sound), and ‘‘Black 
Marketing’”’ (16 mm., sound). 

Nutrition News Letter Limits Circulation. The News Letter, 

ublished monthly by the Nutrition Programs Branch, Office of 
Diskthatien., WEA, was revised, beginning with the August issue, 
as a bulletin exclusively for nutrition committees (there was no 
issue for July). According to an announcement in June, ‘‘On the 
basis of the recommendations made by chairmen of the state 
nutrition committees, subsequent issues will be in the nature of a 
more direct communication serving to keep nutrition committees 
informed regarding plans and programs that are national in scope, 
and providing a channel by which nutrition committees may 
exchange their experiences.’’ Because a ceiling has been placed 
on the number of copies, the mailing list for the bulletin is now 
limited to members of state nutrition committees and chairmen 
and secretaries of county and local nutrition committees. * 

Sale of Vitamin Tablets Restricted. According to the Journal 
of the American Medical Association for July 8, a ruling by At- 
torney General Nathaniel L. Goldstein (New York State) June 23, 
defined vitamins, when listed in the official U. S. Pharmacopeia 
or National Formulary, as drugs, and Jimits their retail sale to reg- 
istered pharmacists, drugstores, and registered stores. The New 
York Times suggests that this action may lead to a court test 
or a drive at the next session of the state legislature for an amend- 
ment to the law to permit general retail sale, because of the 
thousands of stores, including department stores, which have been 
selling concentrated vitamins. 

Symposium on Fluorine and Dental Caries. The New York 
Institute of Clinical Oral Pathology will hold an open meeting at 
Hosack Hall, New York Academy of Medicine, October 30, at 
which outstanding investigators will discuss the above subject. 
Members of the medical, public health, and other professional 
groups are cordially invited. 

News From Canada. Described in the current Canadian Home 
Economics Newsletter as an interesting job in the industrial world 
is that of Margaret Lock, who is listed as field supervisor in charge 
of inspecting food facilities in war industries, in the Nutrition 
Division, Department of Pensions and Health, Ottawa. Miss 
Lock, B.S. in Home Economics, Saskatchewan, did postgraduate 
work at Toronto Western Hospital and has been connected with 
youth training centers, extension work, food service, and as 
assistant foods officer, W.P.T.B., London, Ontario. Pauline 
Goode, who has had like training and experience, is also listed as 
field supervisor in the same Division. 

Other appointments mentioned are as follows: Sub-Lt. Elspeth 
Middleton, transferred from 8.S. Cornwallis, Novia Scotia, to 
Toronto to continue quantity cookery classes for Navy cooks; 
Norah McCarthy, William Dawson High School, Montreal, and 
Isabel Douglas of Shawinigan Falls, hospital dietitian, accepted as 
dietitians in the R.C.A.M.C.; and Lt., D.S., (diet sister) Grace 
McCurdy, R.C.A.M.C., now with a Canadian general hospital 
unit overseas. ; 

Upon his return from a month’s trip to Western Canada con- 
ferring with health authorities and surveying provincial nutrition 
fields, Dr. L. B. Pett, director, Nutrition Service, Department of 
Pensions and Health, Ottawa, emphasized that although the 
Nutrition Division is set up to provide essential information and 
guidance in nutrition education programs, the prime responsibility 
rests with the individual communities which must organize groups 
to do the actual work, using the material and information provided. 
He said that every city and municipality needs a nutritionist to 
help with the planned program, and several Canadian cities hope 
to add qualified nutritionists to their staffs within the next few 
months. Dr. Pett believes that the greatest single contribution 
to the future health of the nation is the establishment of a hot 
school lunch program in every Canadian community. In regard to 
the Canada Approved Vitamin B white flour and bread, he stated 
that many experiments have shown that this flour is nutritionally 
better in every respect than any other white flour, and since over 
90% of Canadian wheat can be milled successfully to produce it 
there is no need at present to add synthetic vitamins and minerals 
to flour and bread. 

Home Economics Association of Greater Kansas City. Bring- 
ing together nutritionists, home economists in business, dietitians, 
teachers of home economics, and other home economics trained 
women of Kansas City and vicinity, this newly organized group 
has been formed to study the problems related to home economics 
through classes, meetings, and participation in community affairs. 
It will endeavor to strengthen a rapidly progressing profession 
with a view to aiding the war effort by assembling data and dis- 
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pensing information gathered from widely different sources 
Officers of the association are: president, Neva Wing, Central High 
School, Kansas City, Mo.; vice-president, Mrs. Alice Halter 
Bethany Hospital, Kansas City, Kan.; secretary, Mrs. Wilma 
ae and treasurer, Martha Ann Gwinn, both of Kangag 
tity, Mo. 

Frances Stern Again Honored. The Administrative Committee 
of Tufts Medical College, Boston, with the approval of the faculty 
voted in June to appoint a committee to be known as The Frances 
Stern Committee on Nutrition. The committee at present ig 
composed of Miss Stern, the Acting Dean, and his assistant, whois 
head of the Department of Pathology, as well as others teaching 
preclinical courses and clinical medicine to third and fourth year 
students. The Charles Hood Dairy Foundation has offered 
financial support to the program, which will include, if possible, g 
nutrition professorship. ; 

Miss Stern is the author of a short paper on the ‘‘Food Clinic in 
Nutrition” in Nutrition Reviews for June. 

Frances MacKinnon Takes Up New Work in Peru. Miss 
MacKinnon, 1942-43 president of the A. D. A., whose appointment 
as Senior Consultant in Nutrition with the Inter-American Unit 
of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, was an- 
nounced in this JouRNAL for February, left Washington by air 
June 3 and made a short visit in Mexico City, to observe the publie 
dining rooms and the school lunch demonstration conducted 
jointly by the Kellogg Foundation and the Mexican Government 
whence she proceeded by air to Lima via Guatemala City and 
Balboa. Her address in Lima is in care of the American Embassy. 

Dr. Helen T. Parsons Receives Award. Dr. Parsons, professor 
of nutrition at the University of Wisconsin, received the $1000 
Borden award and a gold medal for outstanding contribution in the 
field of nutrition, at the A. H. E. A. meeting in Chicago. Accord- 
ing to a release from the Borden Company, the award was based 
on a study made by Dr. Parsons, as head of a research group, on 
“Biotin, Pantothenic Acid and Riboflavin Balances of Young 
Women on a Milk Diet,’’ which was selected after a survey of the 
contents of 23 technical journals representing the fields of nutri- 
tion, biochemistry, physiology, public health, and medicine. 
Dr. Parsons, a member of the A. D. A. and of other scientific and 
professional associations, has made many contributions to the 
science of nutrition and is given credit for offering the first experi- 
mental evidence of ‘‘egg white injury.’”’ She is also noted for her 
studies on the nutritive value of protein and human requirements 
for biotin, pantothenic acid, and riboflavin. She is a graduate of 
Kansas State College and received scientific degrees at the Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin and Yale. She has taught at Johns Hopkins 
University as well as the University of Wisconsin. 

Esther N. Latzke Honored. Miss Latzke, well known to die- 
titians as director of consumer service for Armour and Company, 
recently received the Josephine Snapp Award presented by the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago, as the woman making “‘the 
most outstanding contribution to advertising during the preceding 
year.’”’ Largely through the work of*Miss Latzke, as director of 
‘“‘Marie Gifford’s’’ kitchen, Armour’s are among the food ad- 
vertisements most widely read by the housewives of America. 

Rhoda A. Tyler. Miss Tyler, dietitian at the Springfield 
(Massachusetts) Hospital for 11 years, the Grasslands Hospital 
(New York) for 16 years, and the Bridgeport Hospital (Con- 
necticut), April 1943 to January 1944, died suddenly March 27 
as she alighted from her car in Plainville, Conn., where she had 
made her home recently. Miss Tyler was a graduate of the Boston 
School of Domestic Science and in 1928 received her B.S. degree 
from Columbia University. She was a member of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club of White Plains, N. Y., and was 
well known as a member of local, state, and national dietetic 
associations and as director of the approved training course for 
dietitians at Grasslands Hospital. 

Marjorie J. Powles. Miss Powles, chief dietitian at Midway 
Hospital, St. Paul, Minn., died March 29 after a short illness. 
Born in St. Paul, September 1, 1918, she received her B.S. degree in 
dietetics from the University of Minnesota in 1939 and interned at 
University Hospitals, Cleveland. A member of the A. D. A., she 
was also treasurer of the Minnesota Dietetic Association, member 
of the Twin Cities Dietetic Association, secretary of the honorary 
home economics sorority, and member of Gamma Omicron Beta, 
academic sorority. She was the only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James W. Powles of St. Paul. 

Canadian Dietetic Association. Two A. D. A. members, Dr. 
Jennie Rowntree, University of Washington, and Mary W. North- 
rop, King County Hospital System, Seattle, were among the 
speakers on the program of the annual meeting at Vancouver, 
May 27-28. Other speakers were Dr. Lawrence E. Ranta, Con- 
naught Laboratories, University of British Columbia; Mable 
Patrick, Professor of Household Economics, University of Alberta; 
and Dr. L. B. Pett, director, Nutrition Services, Department 0} 
Pensions and National Health, Ottawa, who discussed ‘‘Postwar 
Community Nutrition Education.’’ At the annual dinner Dr. 
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Pett was presented with the first honorary life membership in the 
Canadian association, in recognition of his outstanding contribu- 
tion to nutrition education in Canada. 

The following officers were elected for 1944-45: president, 
Marjorie Bell, Visiting Homemakers Association, Toronto; 
president-elect, Charlotte Large, Royal Victoria Hospital, Mont- 
real; vice-president, Anna Speers, Ottawa; secretary-treasurer, 
Dorothy McNaughton, Toronto General Hospital; and recording 
secretary, Dorothy Shantz, Toronto. 

Ohio Dietetic Association. At the May meeting of the Canton 
Dietetic Association, an address on ‘“Teeth and Their Care’’ was 
followed by a round-table discussion on the subject of ‘‘Diet and 
Dental Caries,’’ led by Martha Richardson. 

Members of the Cleveland Dietetic Association were dinner 
guests of the Thompson Aircraft Corporation, May 25. A tour of 
the plant followed, after which Dr. Wm. Sawyer, director of 
medicine, Eastman Kodak Company, spoke on ‘Nutrition in 
Industry.” 

Henriette Pribnow, director, Department of Nutrition, Miami 
Valley Hospital, reports that their main kitchen is being rebuilt 
and new equipment installed. The equipment has been purchased 
in accordance with plans for the new hospital to be built when 
materials are available. 

Student projects undertaken during the past year at the Uni- 
versity Hospital, Columbus, included the following: vitamin C 
content of the blood after single massive doses of vitamin C; 
urinary excretion of vitamin C; estimation of vitamin B actually 
furnished by addition of ‘food yeast’’ to cooked food; ways and 
means of adding this yeast to the hospital diet; food consumed by 
the aged; ways and means of including soybeans in hospital diets; 
comparison of blood sugar curves after administering regular, 
protamine, and globin insulins; and development of a simple 
method for estimating the cost of food in a pay cafeteria. The 
hospital is now affiliating with the Thompson Aircraft Products 
Company to afford the student dietitians experience in industrial 
feeding. Mrs. Alice Hoover, consulting dietitian at the plant, is 
in charge of the nutrition education program. 

Lt. Betty Ketcham, stationed at Drew Field, Tampa, reports 
the opening of a new mess hall for officers and nurses. 

Esther Nelson, graduate of Good Samaritan Hospital training 
course, and recently therapeutic dietitian at Huron Road Hospital, 
enlisted as an Army dietitian May 1. 

The Veterans Administration Hospital, Dayton, has added two 
members to the dietetic staff; Geraldine Smith, graduate of Ohio 
State University, and Luvenia Bramblett, graduate of Purdue 
University and recently on the staff of the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Earl R. Hoover, president of the Cleveland Dietetic 
Association, attended a conference of the National Research 
Council, Washington, June 24. 

Dorothy Landbacker, formerly at Mt. Marie College, and Reva 
Mills, Massillon State Hospital, are doing postgraduate work at 
Ohio State University. ~ 

Mrs. Leota F. King, formerly dietitian, Aultman Hospital, 
Canton, has accepted an appointment with the Tinken Roller 
Bearing Company, where she will be in charge of the feeding of 
19,000 war workers, supervising 12 plant restaurants. 

Other recent appointments include: Louise Taliak, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, now assistant floor dietitian, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Cleveland; Margaret Pence, Strong Memorial Hospital, 
Rochester, N. Y., now administrative dietitian, Miami Valley 
Hospital; Mary Margaret Moomaw, Staphlers Restaurants, now 
with Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton. \ 

Margaret Peterson, therapeutic dietitian, City Hospital, Cleve- 
land, was married in June to Dr. K. L. Reinertson, Wahoo, Nebr. 

Oklahoma Dietetic Association. Elected in 1943, Veda A. 
Bailey and Marguerite Ross took office at the annual meeting 
April 15, as 1944-45 president and treasurer, respectively. Officers 
elected at this meeting were: president-elect, Mrs. Muriel Tice 
Nelson; vice-president, Mrs. Lucy Wright Woodson ;and secretary, 
Mrs. Virginia Johnson McIntyre. 

Philadelphia Dietetic Association. Officers for 1944-45 are as 
follows : president, Marjorie Sims, Drexel Institute of Technology; 
vice-president, Evelyn Carpenter, Philadelphia Hospital of Com- 
municable Diseases; treasurer, Betty J. Brewer, Mt. Sinai Hospital; 
secretary, Miriam E. Gaige, Jewish Hospital; Executive Com- 
mittee, Eleanor Bigelow, Visiting Nurse Society, Maxine McGown, 
Osteopathic Hospital, and Martha Hunscher, Pennsylvania 
Hospital. Section chairmen include: Administration, Julia 
Amerise, Woman’s Hospital; Community Nutrition, Eleanor 
Bigelow; Diet Therapy, Natalie Scardamaglia, Woman’s Hospital; 
and Professional Education, Grace Nadig, Temple University. 

Rochester (New York) Dietetic Association. Following are 
officers for 1944-45: president, Hortense Virkler, chief dietitian, 
Highland Hospital; vice-president, Jean Fulkerson, assistant 
dietitian, General Hospital; secretary, Mrs. John Jordon, and 
treasurer, Mrs. Kenneth Skinner, instructors, Mechanics Institute. 
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South Carolina Dietetic Association. A recent issue of the 
Palmetto Leaf, state bulletin, carries an interesting account of the 
problems of mess service in an evacuation hospital by Second Lt 
Mary F. Crooks, stationed at a tent hospital in the South Pacific 
area. Landing with no equipment, since all kitchen supplies were 
on a ship that had left the convoy at Panama for repairs, Lieuten- 
ant Crooks started work in an evacuated house, hired a native 
cook, not because one was needed, but because he had pots and 
pans ‘‘of asort,’’ and, procuring canned rations from the quarter- 
master, produced a satisfactory meal served on the front porch 
eafeteria-style. Her last five months abroad were spent at Fiji, 
where she wrote menus, and supervised meals, special diets” 
supplies, personnel, etc., in addition to dealing with the problems 
of limited equipment. Lieutenant Crooks is now attached to 
Fort Jackson Station Hospital. 

Another interesting item concerns Sue Clark, dietitian, Service 
Club No. 1, 87th Infantry Division, Fort Jackson, who, because 
she occasionally received a letter from a soldier’s mother asking 
her to make a birthday cake for her son, now makes one every day, 
for “‘there is always at least one man with a birthday coming into 
the club each day.”’ ; 

Tennessee Dietetic Association. At the business session of the 
annual meeting, Nashville, April 14, Maniza Moore, Vanderbilt 
University Hospital, president-elect, A. D. A., presided. Flo 
Irwin, Gaston Hospital, Memphis, was elected president; Eliza- 
beth Terrill, Chattanooga, member of the House of Delegates; and 
Ruth Stiencamp, Vanderbilt University Hospital, representative 
of the state association on the Tennessee Nutrition Committee. 
The Davidson County Dietetic Association entertained the mem- 
bers of the state association at a tea at Mary Kirkland Hall, Van- 
derbilt University. At the dinner meeting, Dr. W. D. Robin- 
son of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Nutrition Department, 
Vanderbilt University Hospital, was the guest speaker. 

Betty Chapman, formerly dietitian, Middle Tennessee State 
Tuberculosis Hospital, is now an Army dietitian. 

Graduates of Vanderbilt University Hospital training course 
who have accepted positions for the coming year are: Lt. Mildred 
Peterka, Medical Department dietitian, serving with the U. 8. 
Army Air Corps, Rapid City, 8. D.; Anne Arnold, assistant die- 
titian, Florida State College for Women; Lt. Edith Smith, Medical 
Department dietitian, A.U.S.; Irene Lake, assistant dietitian, 
Colonial Hospital, Rochester, N. Y.; Janet Johnston, assistant 
dietitian, Vanderbilt University Hospital. 

Recent appointments at Vanderbilt University Hospital include 
the following graduates of approved training courses: Elizabeth 
Auston, University of Tennessee; Betty Coakley, Florida State 
College for Women; Frances Eddy, Winthrop College; Beatrice A. 
Erickson, State Teachers College, Framingham, Mass.; Lucile 
Gaultney, Maryville College, Tenn.; Dorothy Sue King, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women; Dorothy Meidling, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Va.; Ann Murphy, Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina; Marjorie Prince, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; Lucile Rose, Winthrop College; Dorothy 
veh y University of Alabama; Margaret Travis, George Peabody 

ollege. 

West Virginia Dietetic Association. At the third annual meet- 
ing, May 20, officers elected for 1944-45 were: president, Margaret 
Joseph, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Parkersburg; vice-president, Claire 
Barrett, Charleston General Hospital; treasurer, Ona Stinson, 
McMillan Hospital, Charleston; delegate, Mildred Kent, Ohio 
Valley General Hospital, Wheeling. The program included the 
following: ‘‘Food Outlook,’’ by a representative of John Sexton & 
Company, Chicago; ‘“Meat Economy and Allied Meat Products,” 
Frank Kuhn, Pfaelzer Brothers, Chicago; ‘‘The Ingredients of a 
Dietitian,’ Irene Willson, Shadyside Hospital, Pittsburgh. 

Wisconsin Dietetic Association. Following completion of 
Red Cross Dietitian’s Aide training course, in which four Milwau- 
kee hospitals participated, 61 volunteers devoted 4478 hours to 
hospital work over a period of two months. 

Second Lt. Agnes L. Walish reported from Italy that she had 
her first whole egg there on April 9 and that nondehydrated 
potatoes are a real luxury. 

Second Lt. Dagmar Tuomin is stationed in Italy and First Lt. 
Anita Schaefer in England. Both say dietary problems the world 
over differ in kind, rather than quantity. 

The association has reapplied for membership on the Wisconsin 
Women’s Legislative Council. The member chosen to represent 
the association will review all pending legislation of interest to 
the group. 

News From Our Advertisers and Exhibitors. Wyandolte 
Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich., has announced the 
formation of a new department concerned with research on both 
organic and inorganic products. J. J. Schaefer, graduate of the 
University of Dayton and Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and member of the American Chemical Society and American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, has been appointed director of 
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Suggest this 


delicious cereal when 
additional bulk is needed 


When constipation occurs due to insufficient 
bulk in the diet, Nabisco 100% Bran offers 
many advantages that you will appreciate. 

It is a bulk food that can be added easily 
to the regular diet. Delicious flavor ... modest 
price ... easy availability make it a favorite 
on the breakfast menu. 

In addition Nabisco 100% Bran is made 
by an improved Double Milling process that 


LUINIED 


breaks down the bran fibers making them 
smaller, less likely to be irritating. 

Since it contains all the nutritive qualities 
of whole bran, it furnishes important phos- 
phorus, iron and Vitamin B:. 

Nabisco 100% Bran in convenient one- 
pound and half-pound packages is available 
at food stores everywhere. 


BAKED BY NABISCO « NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY © 449 West 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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development. A new product offered by this company is a general 
floor and paint cleaner, Wyandotte F-100, for use in de-waxing 


soiled linoleum or wood flooring. It is clainied that 3 or 4 tbsp. 
F-100 per gallon warm water will peel off old wax and leave the sur- 
face clean and ready for fresh waxing as soon as dry. Only mildly 
alkaline, F-100 can be handled with ease, and the pine oil base 
will kill pathogenic organisms, even those infesting wood floors. 

A new ‘‘Canned Food Contents Table’ has been compiled 


Journal of the American Dietetic Association 


[VOLUME 20 


by the National Canners Association, Washington 6, D. C., show- 
ing point values for canned foods in the sizes found most frequently 
in retail stores, as of July 2. Fruits, fruit juices, and the more 
commonly used vegetables are listed. Copies may be obtained 
upon application. 

The Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall Street, N. Y., hag 
published a booklet on iced coffee, describing 3 methods of making 
iced coffee, and including recipes for 3 frozen coffee mixtures, 


<<t>> 


Dietitian’s Aide Course 


The course of instruction for Red Cross Dietitian’s Aides has 
been revised and copies of the revised course have been mailed to 
presidents of all state associations and to Red Cross area nu- 
trition supervisors for trial use. 

Dietitians who will be training Dietitian’s Aides are urged to 
use the revamped course. Constructive suggestions for improve- 
ment should be sent to the chairman, Kathryn A. McHenry, 
Chief Dietitian, Hines Hospital, Hines, Illinois, as soon as possible 
so that changes can be included as revisions before the final report 
is presented at the A.D.A. annual meeting in October. 

In rewriting the course, due attention was given to the recom- 
mendations made last year, and to the suggestions offered by Red 
Cross personnel and others. In April the chairman met with 
Melva Bakkie and other Red Cross officials in Washington, 
including several area nutrition supervisors. The most frequent 
suggestion noted was that the course be shortened and the train- 


ing intensified, particularly the practice assignments in the~ 
As a result the course is to be shortened and in view of - 
the demands upon the time of the dietitian at present, the lesson | 
plans are to be prepared in detail, including suggestions for 
information — 


hospital. 


teaching aides and for practice assignments. 
regarding subject matter will also be included; thus greater 
national uniformity in training should result. 

An effort has been made to present a course which can 
adapted for use in any hospital and in any section of the country. 
Some may feel that rearrangement of lesson sequence may meet 
their specific situation more successfully but this in itself would 
not mean a change in the course as a whole, nor should it affect 
the end results. Ample opportunity to continue teaching the 
aides, following completion of the basic course, can always be 
found by the dietitian, and such continued interest will give the 
aide a sense of satisfaction in knowing that her service is indeed 
appreciated. 


The Principles of Right F. eeding 


The Food Education Society [England] has appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the formation of a board of examiners with 
the object in view of holding examinations and issuing a certificate 
of knowledge in the elementary principles of right feeding. The 
aim is wider distribution of basic facts bearing on the choice and 
preparation of foodstuffs. The objective is stimulation of effort- 
towards-self-improvement amongst those whose daily duty is to 


Postwar 


I cannot resist the opportunity to say a word about postwar 
medicine. ... When this war is finally over the millions of men 
who are fighting your war will come home. While they are on 
very low pay today, still they are able, through allowances given 
to their families and what can be done by the Services, to see that 
their dependents have adequate medical care. What about these 
men and their families when they leave the Service? To whom 
will they turn for medical care? They will turn to you. 

As I have commented time and again, the problem of medical 
care—of decent medical care—at a reasonable cost—should rest 
in the hands of the doctors of this country. I hope they will 
present a sound plan for medical care that will take into con- 
sideration the millions of people in this country who are in the 
low-salaried groups. If there is to be legislation by Congress, 


cater and cook for others. The method is encouragement of all 
who handle food to attempt improvement in their knowledge 
and technique. There is no idea of training specialists or of 
giving degrees or diplomas. Such functions are already in the 
hands of bodies well-qualified for that purpose. The conclusions 
of this investigating committee are to be forwarded to the Board 
of Education.—The Medical Officer, July 1944. 


Medicine 


why shouldn’t we take a decisive role in its drafting and sponsor- 
ship, rather than yield to individuals who approach this serious 
problem from an unrealistic viewpoint? Much is being done by 
some of your sound and constructive members, but it is my hope 
that we will not let the months go by without coming out with a 
very sound plan. 

Once again let me express the thanks of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Navy and of the Navy itself for the really remarkable 
service it is receiving from the Men of Medicine in this country. 
When I say “Men of Medicine” I mean the doctors, but let me 
again include all the men and women who make up the Medical 
Departments of the Army and the Navy.—From an address by 
the Surgeon General of the Navy, Vice Admiral McIntire, before the 
American Medical Association, Chicago, June 14. 
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Tin ACHON catwonie iv 


only mechanical dishwashing compound 
which combines 100% water softening with 
thorough alkaline cleansing, without creat- 
ing a precipitate . . . because Calgonite con- 
tains Calzon—the one material that makes 
water 100°% soft—the one material that pro- 
vides a clean solution which will not form 
flm on dishes and scum and scale in the 
machine. 


*CALGONITE for: mechanical dishwashing. 
*NOCA for hand dishwashing and glass 
washing. 

*CALGOLAC. The new sudsless cleanser for 
Sparkling glassware. 

Registered trade-marks of Calgon, Inc. 


| ppewrse: Grease! Hard water 
—4 stains! How they stick. What a 
job they make of dishwashing. What 
a test for a dishwashing compound. 

Well, there’s one compound that 
meets that test so easily, thoroughly 
and economically you'll find it hard 
to believe your eyes. That’s Calgon- 
ite. And the reason for it is Twin 
Action. 

Twin Action is provided in Cal- 
gonite by Calgon.* Calgon is the 
most remarkable water softening 
compound science has yet developed. 


Tey AS | 
HALL | 


cal 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


BUROMIN 
CALGON 


HAGAN CORPORATION 
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Calgon softens water 100% without 
precipitation! That means without 
sludge or scale in your dishwashing 
machine, without a cloudy, hard- 
water film on your dishes and glass- 
war?. 

Combine water like that with the 
high-grade, alkaline detergent in 
Calgonite and your main dishwash- 
ing troubles will be over for good. 

There’s just one thing to remem- 
ber: Calgonite is the only mechanical 
dishwashing compound that con- 
tains Calgon. 


(oa inc. 


HAGAN BUILDING 
J RR6 1 ici lee 








TENTATIVE PROGRAM, TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION, PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 
OCTOBER 24-27, 1944 


Tuesday, October 24 
10:00 a.m.—MeEeEtTING oF DrREcTORS OF APPROVED 
Coursss, Dr. Helen A. Hunscher presiding 
2:00 p.m.—MEETING oF THE House oF DELEGATES, Dr. 
Lillian B. Storms presiding 
2:00 p.m.—MeertiInG or Directors oF APPROVED 
Covursss, Lucille M. Refshauge presiding 


8:00 p.m.—InFrorMAL RECEPTION, PALMER HowvsgE, given 
by the Illinois and Chicago Dietetic Associations 


Wednesday, October 25 
9:00 a.m.—Jornt MEETING oF DirEcTorS OF APPROVED 
Courses AND Heaps or Home Economics Dsg- 
PARTMENTS, Dr. Helen A. Hunscher presiding 


12:00 noon—WEeELcoMING LUNCHEON, Beulah Hunzicker 
presiding 
2:30 p.m.—OPpeEninG Session, Dr. Lillian B. Storms pre- 
siding 
President’s Address, Nell C. Clausen 
The Food Situation in Belgium, Dr. Edward J. 
Bigwood, Adviser to the Belgian Government in 
Exile 
Meeting the Challenge of Rehabilitation in Liber- 
ated Countries, Roy F. Hendrickson, Deputy 
Director General, Bureau of Supplies, UNRRA 
A Food Program for the Calculable Future, Dr. 
John D. Black, Professor of Economies, Har- 
vard University 


4:30 p.m.—Community EpucatTion WorksHop, IN-sER- 
vicE TRAINING OF THE PuBLic HEALTH NouRsE, 
Dorothy B. Hacker presiding 

4:30 p.m.—PROFESSIONAL EpucaTion WorksHop, Dr. 
Thelma Porter presiding 
A Study of College Courses in Methods of Teach- 

ing Nutrition, Lucile Rust, Kansas State College 

4:30 p.m.—ADMINISTRATION WorksHoP, Margaret O’Con- 
nell presiding 
Demonstration on Methods of Teaching Employees 

(participants to be announced) 


6:00 p.m.—DINNER FoR SraTe PRESIDENTS, Maniza 
Moore presiding 


6:00 p.m.—DINNER For Cuinic Dreririans, M. Eliza- 
beth Vaughn presiding 
8:00 p.m.—Nutrition—A Woritp Prosiem, Helen E. 
Walsh presiding 
The United Nations Interim Commission on Food 
and Agriculture (speaker to be announced) 
The Problem Presented to Public Health, Dr. W. 
H. Sebrell, Co-Chief, Nutrition Programs Branch, 
WFA 
To Agriculture, M. L. Wilson, Chief, Nutrition 
Programs Branch, WFA 
To the Community, (speaker to be announced) 
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8:00 p.m.—DIeTITIANS IN THE ARMED SERVICES, Major 
Helen C. Burns, A.U.S. presiding 
Representatives of the Army Medical Department, be 

WAC, WAVE, WRCN 


Thursday, October 26 
8:30 a.m.—CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATION SECTION, 
Millie E. Kalsem presiding 
A Panel Discussion of Quality Food Production 
(participants to be announced) 
In the Hospital 
In the Restaurant 
In the College Residence Hall 
a.m.—CONFERENCE OF COMMUNITY EpDvucATION 
Section, Dr. Marietta Eichelberger presiding 
Methods and Techniques Used for Effective Nutri- 
tion Teaching. Demonstrations: Jessie McQueen, 
American Gas Company; Frederica Beinert, 
Chicago Chapter, American Red Cross (6ther 
participants to be announced) 
8:30 a.m.—NutRrRITION CLinic DEMONSTRATION, Kathryn 
MacLennan Barry presiding 
Presentation of patients and lantern demonstration, |% 
Dr. Walter Wilkins, U. 8. Public Health Service, }% 
Nutrition Programs Branch, WFA % 
10:00 a.m.—Recent Finpines In Foop TECHNOLOGY, 
Mary I. Barber presiding 
Speaker from Subsistence Research Laboratory, 
Chicago 
Vitamin C Content of Fruit Juices and Concen- 
trates Used in a Hospital (report of study made 
at University of Iowa Hospitals) 
(Other speakers to be announced) 
a.m.—MAatTERNAL AND CaiLp Nutrition, Sarah 
Elkin Braun presiding 
Determination of the Vitamin Content of the 
Maternal Diet, Mildred Coucher, Children’s 
Fund of Michigan 
A Study of the Vitamin Intake of the Infant, Elsie 
Moyer, Children’s Fund of Michigan 
A Feeding and Nutrition Program in the Kaiser 
Child Service Centers, Dr. Miriam E. Lowen- 
berg, Kaiser Company, Inc., Portland, Oregon 
Modern Trends in Child Feeding, Dr. Parker 
Dooley, Bobs Roberts Hospital, University 
of Chicago 
a.m.—WorKSHOP ON TEACHING NUTRITION TO 
SruDENT NuRSES AND EVALUATION OF RESULTS, 
Marie L. Hines presiding 
Participating Committee: Aileen Merwin, Mar- 
jorie H. Siler, Mae Whitmer 
Representatives of National League of Nursing 
Education 
Consultant and Analyst: Dr. Hilda Taba, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 
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Stainless Steel metal-crafted in its finest 
fabricated form . . . heating speed to suit the 
most exacting needs . . . scorchless cooking 
that dependably safeguards food flavors... 


scorchi ng 0 R quick-flow streamlined discharge that leaves 


no trace of contents to disflavor subsequent 







duction 





e a sf * foods... few minute thoroughness of clean- 
disflavori ng ing ... these are the features that typify 
GROEN Steam Jacketed Kettles... dis- 
tinctive qualifications that have made these 
units favorite of prominent dietitians as 
well as America’s leading insti- 
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lil. tebe You save time and energy in straining all 

made Guaranteed by) fresh cooked vegetables and fruits with | 
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the Foley Food Mill. With just a few 
turns of the handle, it separates fibres and 
Quickly hulls and purees any cooked food , 
fine enough for the ‘smallest baby 
A or for any adult diet. 
WV TAS values. No waste. 


Made of steel. 
ALL Rust and acid- 
Wal as resistant. De- 
APPLE clared essential 
by War Produc- 
SAUCE tion Board. 


Liat a a FAMILY SIZE 
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Strains: Saves food 
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\aiser GREEN FOLEY FOOD - 
wen | 1 For Candyless Diets 
regon 1-3/4 qts. (as - 
arker eS illustrated) for | 
rsity PEAS special diet For the diabetic or reducing patient, satisfy that 
aan kitchen. candy-crave with CELLU SUGAR-FREE SWEETS 

Tas $1.25 —Cellu Hard Gum Drops in assorted fruit flavors, 

| or Cellu Chocolate Flavored Bars. Flavorsome 







Send Coupon for Special Offer to Dietitians | solutions to the “sweets” problem. 










JLTS, and Free Booklet on Strained Foods 
: r ang: Send for Free Catalog 
Mar- Foley Mfg. Vo., 113 Second St. N. E., Minnea 
- polis 13, Mi 
sit 1 | ELL LOW CARBOHYDRATE 
O Send Special Offer to Dietitians on Family Size Foley Food Mill | 
>. mS) Dictary Foods 
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12:00 noon—LuNcHEON FoR Stare Press Retations§ 10:00 a.m.—VETERANS AND STATE INSTITUTIONS, Laven 
CHAIRMEN, Edith M. Barber presiding Owens presiding 
2:00 p.m.—ANNUAL BusINEss MEETING, Nell C. Clausen Problems of Feeding the Mentally Ill, Dr. Frag 
presiding F. Tallman, Ohio Department of Public Welfg 
Officers’ Reports - Employee Training in a Large State Hospitg 

Committee Reports Cora E. Kusner, Colorado State Hospital 
Report of Constitution and By-Laws Committee, Speaker from Veterans Administration 4 

Anna E. Boller, Chairman 10:00 a.m.—CONFERENCE ON VOLUNTEER WORKERS 

Election of Officers THE DirTary DEPARTMENT, Elizabeth H. 

8:00 p.m.—ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS OF THE DIETARY presiding . 

DEPARTMENT, Maniza Moore presiding 10:00 a.m.—NeEw DEVELOPMENTS IN Nutrition, Anna} 

Labor Practices of the Dietary Department, Mary Boller presiding 4 
M. Harrington, Harper Hospital, Detroit The Nutritional Value of Human Plasma ag) 

Formulation of Procedures for Checking Plate Source of Protein, Dr. Fredrick J. Stare, Hai 
Waste of Food, Bertha Biltz, St. Luke’s Hospital, vard University 
Cleveland The Investigation of Human Requirements c 

(Speakers on other aspects of hospital administra- Vitamins of the B Complex, Dr. Ancel Key 
tion to be announced) University of Minnesota 

p.m.—Emotions AND Foop Tuerapy, Elmira E. Teaching Applied Nutrition to Medical Studen 

Blecha presiding (speaker to be announced) 

If Four Dietitians Met the Same Patient, A Dra- 12:00 noon—LuNcHEONS FoR ALUMNAE GROUPS 
matic Demonstration. Participants: Dr.Margaret 2:00 p.m.—Duier Tuerapy, Dr. J. Ernestine Becker pp 
Mead, Executive Secretary, Committee on Food siding 
Habits, National Research Council, and a group Increased Importance of Protein Dietetic Therapy 
of food clinic dietitians Dr. George K. Anderson, American Medig 

p.m.—PROFESSIONAL EpucaTion WorksHop, Dr. Association 4 

Margaret Hessler Brookes presiding Nutrition in Patients With Severe Burns, Dg 

The Content of College Courses Offered in Foods Charles C. Lund, Harvard University 4 
and Nutrition, Dr. Eva Donelson, University Geriatrics and Hospital Diets, Dr. Edward I 
of Minnesota Touhy, Duluth Clinic 

yi 2 2:00 p.m.—ScHooL AND COLLEGE Foop Service, Bessil 
Friday, October 27 Brooks West presiding 
a.m.—CoNFERENCE OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION (Speakers to be announced) 

Section, Evelyn Smith presiding 2:00 p.m.—Foop anp Nutrition ProsieMs IN OTHE 

a.m.—CoNFERENCE OF Drier THERAPY SECTION, Countries, Dr. Helen 8. Mitchell presiding 

Dorothea F. Turner presiding Chinese Diets in Peace and Wartime, Dr. Ma 

Recent Work of the Committee on Food Composi- M. Kramer, Kansas State College 4 
tion (speaker to be announced) (Other speakers to be announced) f 

Policies of the Council on Foods, Dr. George K. 4:00 p.m.—Community EpucaTion WorkKSHOP, Hel r 
Anderson, American Medical Association E. Walsh presiding 

Shortened Methods of Dietary Calculations, Dr. Extension Methods of Teaching Nutrition 
May Reynolds, University of Wisconsin Studies Related to Them, Mary L. Collings, I 

Participating Committee: Drs. Eva Donelson and tension Service, USDA q 
Jane M. Leichsenring, University of, Minnesota (Discussion leaders to be announced) 4 

Revision of Glossary of Dietetic Terms, Dr. Helen 4:00 p.m.—Merrine or THE House or DELEGATES Al 
L. Gillum, University of California MemBers OF AMERICAN Dteretic AssOcIATI@ 

A Handbook of Diet Therapy, Dorothea F. Turner, Nell C. Clausen presiding $ 
University of Chicago Clinics Outline of 1944-45 Program of Work, Mani 

Summary of Committee Work: Helen Mallory, Moore 
University Hospitals, Cleveland, and Anna M. 4:00 p.m.—WorksHop oN TEACHING NUTRITION TOS 
Light, University of Michigan Hospitals DENT NuRSES AND EVALUATION OF RESU 

8:30 a.m.—ADMINISTRATION WORKSHOP ON SANITATION Marie L. Hines presiding 4 

AND EquipMeNT, Mable MacLachlan presiding Participating Committee: Aileen Merwin, Marjor 

Sanitary Care and Handling of Food, Dr. Fred W. H. Siler, Eva Ylvisaker ; 
Tanner, University of Illinois Representatives of National League of Nursil 

(Discussion leaders to be announced) Education 

10:00 a.m.—Nutrition IN INpustry, Mildred Bonnell Consultant and Analyst: Dr. Hilda Taba, Unive 
presiding sity of Chicago 

(Speakers to be announced) 8:00 p.m.—ANNvUAL Dinner, Nell C. Clausen presidi 
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